SATURDAY REVIEW 


anvany, Paper that Dares to Tell You The Truth 


Which is most important ? 


THE SAFETY OF LONDON or the IMAGINARY 
dignity of the Prime Minister ? 


YE CITIZENS OF LONDON 
By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 
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LONDONERS, 


OU are Citizens of no mean 

City and yet—the London 

we love and are so proud of — 

is the only Capital without any 

Defence against an invasion 
from the Air ! 


D° you realise what this 


means ? 


T means that your homes and 
your children could be de- 
stroyed in a few hours. 


ARE youcontent—IN ORDER 

TO PLEASE THE PRIME 
MINISTER—to remain in this 
deadly peril ? 


Your true 


HE finest machines and 

bravest airmen are eagerly 

waiting to be employed to 
protect you. 


D° you want this protection ? 


I AM told it will cost two 

hundred thousand pounds, 
and | will gladly give this sum 
to save London and its inhabi- 
tants from this terrible danger 
—as a Christmas Present to 
my Country. 


THE Government will do 

nothing unless YOU tell 
them THEY MUST accept 
my offer. 


Friend, 


LUCY HOUSTON. 


N.B.--We now hear that the Prime Minister is 
considering this offer. 


TR 
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Notes of the Week 


Defence First 


After the vapid wash of internationalism, writes 
A.A.B., with which we were deluged by Mr. H. 
G. Wells, the purpose of which I failed to 
discern, Mr. Winston Churchill’s statesmenlike 
speech came as a clarion call to England, if indeed 
the electors of this country are capable of taking 
any interest in anything except murders or a 
divorce case. It is interesting to note that the one 
point on which Mr. Churchill rightly laid most 
stress was our defencelessness. From the diffi- 
culty which the Prime Minister had of escaping 
from the embraces of his constituents in Seaham 
under a strong escort of police, it appears that the 
electors have really been aroused by Mr. 
Churchill’s warning, and that they have no inten- 
tion of being bombed in their beds under a 
National Government, headed by a_ Socialist. 
Indeed, all questions of coalition and party com- 
bination fade into insignificance before the terrible 
question of protection against a possible enemy, 
who, in these days, is only a few hours off. 


** 
* 


Fighting v. Social Services 


Whether the National Government is really 
intending to devote a portion of their coming 
surplus to increasing our air fleet, or whether they 
intend to devote it to further bribery of the masses 
under the title of Social Services, remains to be 
seen. The withers of the Saturday Review, at 
all events, are unwrung, as it has consistently 
called attention to the fact that we are fifth on the 
list of Air fleets, and as its Proprietor has gener- 
ously offered a considerable sum for the equipment 
of new aeroplanes, an offer which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has disdained to acknowledge or 
accept. 


Who are the Lackeys? 


Sir Stafford Cripps, if he has not succeeded in 
making our flesh creep, has achieved his other 
desire, to get himself talked about. Rather 
amusingly, Mr. J. H. Thomas has taken up the 
cudgels in defence of Royalty, and has told us 
that Sir Stafford, in trying to explain, away his 
mistake, has intimated that it was only the 
lackeys, and not His Majesty, that he was allud- 
ing to. We assume that under the term 
‘* lackeys ’’ Mr. Thomas included Lord Ponsonby 
of Shulbrede, who leads the Liberal Opposition in 
the House of Lords. I am anxious to see what 
this Liberal peer, with a high-sounding title 
smacking of Tottenham Court Road, has to say 
to this, 


Good for Ulster 


Lord Craigavon has forcibly pointed out, at the 
annual meeting of the Ulster Unionist Council, 
held in Belfast on Friday, that Ulster has enjoyed 
a greater measure of liberty and independence by 
becoming an Imperial Province rather than 
accepting the seductive Liberal offer of a sub- 
ordinate member of an _ all-Ireland Parliament. 
Had Ulster been foolish enough to accept the offer 
of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Morley, they would 
have been forced under a Republican flag, and 
would have been drawn into the De Valera agita- 
tion for an all-Ireland form of Home Rule. The 
rule of the Independent Ulster Parliament has 
been perfectly satisfactory. Had Ulstermen 
accepted direct rule by Westminster, they would 
have been drawn into the old circle of Irish 
agitation, and would have become a pawn in the 
political arena of Great Britain. 


* * 
* . 


Titles and Tags 


Sir Bertram Falle had assumed the very modest 
appellation of Lord Portsmouth of Portsea. There 
is, of course, another Lord Portsmouth, the 
father of Lord Lymington, who married about 
a hundred years ago the daughter of Lord Byron’s 
agent, whose name has escaped me at the moment. 
His Lordship’s lunacy was not denied, and the 
agent wrote angrily to Lord Byron to ask him 
how he came to act as best man on this occasion. 
To which Lord Byron replied that the bridegroom 
did not appear to him to be any madder than most 
men who entered into the bonds of matrimony. 
Sir Bertram Falle is therefore justified in assum- 
ing as his title that of the head of a well-known 
Hampshire family; but I must repeat my former 
objection to these new Lords using in common 
life the territorial tag. This is the business of 
the Heralds’ Office, and the only excuse for their 
remissness in keeping these new peers in order is 
that they are paid nothing at all, so that they are 
quite irresponsible. If they were salaried officials 
they would be obliged to point out to Lord Luke 
of Pavenham and to Lord Allen of Hurtwood 
that they were guilty of unpardonable presump- 
tion. Like Lord James of Hereford. Why should 
we not have a Lord Snell of Woolwich ? 


* * 


Good Health Needed 


I observe that the Bishop of Liverpool has pro- 
cured the adjournment of the dispute over the use 
of the Cathedral pulpit till the Spring. Whether 
his health has been adversely affected by Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s attack, I do not know; but I am 
pleased to observe that the Primate of York 
intends to refer the whole question to the Upper 
House of Convocation, which will settle once for 
all this serious doctrinal question, and will _re- 
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assure opinion throughout the whole Christian 
Church. We trust that Bishop David will soon 
be restored to his usual health, which assuredly 
he will want to answer the grave attack of Lord 
Hugh Cecil. 


* 


A Nobleman Passes 


The death of Lord Halifax, at the age of 
ninety-four, deprives the powerful party in the 
Church, known as the Anglo-Catholics, of their 
chief champion. In his younger days Lord 
Halifax was better known as Sir Charles Wood, 
and was at one time Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and afterwards Secretary of State for India in a 
Liberal Government. He 


Charles, very kindly and humanly appealed to the 
prisoner to get his maggot out of his brain and 
try to be a happy fellow, which appeal the man 
replied to in a very sensible manner with the 
assurance that he would do so. His Majesty the 
King had told the Judge that he has no desire to 
be vindictive; but it really is time that a stop was 
put to this form of nuisance. 


How to Save £100,000 


A correspondent to a contemporary suggests 
that, since subscriptions towards the purchase of 
the Codex Sinaiticus do not seem to be forth- 

coming with much rapid- 


was a determined oppo- 
nent of Lord Beacons- 
field, and it was at him 
that the Conservative 
Leader levelled the reply 


that ‘‘ insolence was not IN 


THE EAST” 
_ BY 
MUSSOLINI 


royalty to which he was acme 


invective, and rudeness 
was not repartee.’’ Un- 
fortunately, we can be 
under no apprehension 
as to Lord Halifax’s 
attitude towards the 
White Paper, as he was 
the chief influence in 
determining his son Lord 
Irwin to accept the Vice- 


clearly designated by the 
will of God. Modern 
politicians might perhaps 
smile at this assumption 
that the Deity was on the 
side of his son; but all 
must admire the filial 


NEXT 


Exclusive article 


ity, there might be an 
exchange of religious 


“WAR PERIL | 


and cared for by the 
Anglican Church at 
Highgate, might be 
transferred to his Soviet 
worshippers in full settle- 
ment for the scrap of 
paper which Mr. 
MacDonald’s _ brotherly 
love and the mediaeval 
superstition of those who 
should know better have 
foisted upon unwilling 
taxpayers. 

On the surface of 
things what could be 
fairer? But I fancy the 

Soviet authorities are 
WEEK more concerned’ with 
hard cash than with bones 
and relics, whether saintly 


piety and devotion which 
induced Lord Irwin to accept this dangerous and 
difficult task. Whatever may be our private 
opinion as to the manner in which he has dis- 
charged it, we can ill afford to miss the type of 
nobleman represented by Lord Halifax. 


Stop These Nuisances | 


The man Haddon, who has been attempting to 
blackmail the King for some time by asserting 
that he was the natural son of the Duke of 
Clarence and has been bound over in his own 
recognisances for three years of £100 with two 
sureties for a similar amount, is a very common 
type of nuisance. All royalties are supposed, in 
the words of Dryden, “‘ to scatter their Maker’s 
image throughout the land,’’ with almost super- 
human prowess and generosity. But the dates in 
this case are quite sufficient to prove the absurdity 
of the allegation, and the Judge, Mr. Justice 


or otherwise. 
** 
* 

The Codex Sinaiticus Mystery 

Of course, we have been sold a ‘‘ pup” in the 
Codex Sinaiticus. Incidentally, the history of its 
acquisition by Russia was not too creditable, for 
its discoverer, Tischendorf, obtained the MSS. 
from the monks of Mount Sinai, by means of false 
promises and deceit. To one he offered prefer- 
ment through the Tzar, to a Greek merchant who 
had a missing part of the MSS., a Russian title. 
Finally, by a ruse, he got possession of the MSS. 
as a loan to transcribe and translate from the 
original, and proceeded to St. Petersburg (or 
Leningrad) with it, where he spent three years 
copying the work under the patronage of the 
Emperor. Eventually the monks became nervous 
at its non-return and, apparently, Archbishop 
Cyril (the then head of the Monastery) acknow- 
ledged two magnificent copied editions and asked 
significantly about the original. It was never 
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returned, and in the Monastery of Mount Sinai the 
monks still allude to ‘‘ Tischendorf the Thief.” 
The full account by an anonymous but well- 
informed writer is given in The Sphere of January 
6th last, and it is clearly shown that the MSS. was 
acquired under false pretences and stolen. 

* * 

Is the Codex a Forgery ? 

But, even so, is it the original Codex Sinaiticus 

purloined by Tischendorf? In another journal 
this week it has been alleged that it is merely a 


copy, and that the Soviet possess an expert forger. 


who can copy and has copied the original. Know- 
ing what common thieves the Soviet are, and how 
they trade on duplicity and lies, it seems highly 
probable. Moreover, the original Codex was 
always wrapped up in a faded scarlet cloth, part 
and parcel of the whole. The copy for which Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald parted with £100,000 spot 
cash, half of which the taxpayers will have to find, 
was wrapped in a piece of brown paper. If it 
were the genuine Codex, why was not its authentic 
cover included? Lord Wakefield, in guarantee- 
ing the other £50,000, is likely to have to fork up 
a large sum, and will regret he stepped into this 
Soviet-MacDonald business. Well, you can’t 
touch pitch without being defiled! The Bolshe- 
vists, I would inform Lord Wakefield, are ready 
to trade an “‘ original ’’ Koran, with the blood of 
the Prophet upon it, and his signature in gore, if 
anyone is fool enough to pay the price. When 
shall we learn to ’ware the Muscovite ? 
** 


Ministers’ Problems 


The House re-assembles next week and if a 
tithe of the revolts threatened are staged we shall 
be in for a real snappy time. The Carlton Club 
is getting busy and Mrs. Baldwin has sent out 
invitations for her ‘‘At Homes,’’ but behind every- 
thing is a feeling that the ‘* National Govern- 
ment’ is in for a lot of trouble despite the 
probable surplus of the Chancellor. The Cabinet 
are torn in twain as to whether to reduce the 
Income Tax, which will not be popular among the 
Socialist millions they think will still stand for 
them, or to call for more ‘“‘ sacrifices ’’ and use 
some of the money to reconstruct our National 
Defences on a sound basis. 

Even Ministers begin to realise that Geneva and 
Disarmament no longer delude the public mind. 
The visits of Ministers to constituencies are for the 
purpose of testing the pulse of public opinion. 
Meantime Portsmouth North, under Sir Roger 
Keyes, has hoisted the Jolly Roger so far as the 
Central Office is concerned, and in Guildford there 
is a storm in progress at the prospect of being 
asked to return Mr. Stopford Brooke, a Liberal, 
in an age-old Tory constituency. It seems likely 
Guildford at the last moment may put up an in- 
dependent Conservative and go solid for him. The 
revolt, in fact, is spreading. 


Japan's Goodwill 


It was pleasant to be assured by Mr. Hirota, 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, speaking on 
foreign policy in the Diet at Tokyo last Tuesday, 
that the traditional friendship between his country 
and the British Empire remains unshaken, and 
that his Government is determined to strengthen 
still further the ties that unite us by straightening 
out those differences on trade questions that 
unfortunately exist. With these adjusted, as no 
doubt they will be, there is every reason to expect 
that ‘‘ whole-hearted collaboration ’’ of the two 
Empires of which Mr. Hirota spoke. He did well 
to remind us that the two Sea Powers, occupying 
geographically similar key positions, one in the 
East and the other in the West, can effectively 
serve the cause of universal peace through 
sympathetic appreciation of their respective 
attitudes. There is certainly one way that lies wide 
open to us of showing our sense of Japan’s good- 
will. 


Manchukuo has been turned into a monarchy, 
with the former ‘‘ boy-Emperor ”’ of China at its 
head, and the new State must henceforth be 
regarded as established as solidly as Japan herself. 
It is no use refusing to recognise Manchukuo. 
The special correspondent in Peking of the 
Observer, in its last issue, made what seems to 
us an admirable suggestion. He said that England 
** possesses one invaluable opportunity of recognis- 
ing Manchukuo by appointing Sir Reginald 
Johnston as first Minister.’’ Sir Reginald was the 
tutor of Pu-Yi, the new Emperor, who has the 
greatest esteem and even affection for him. Surely, 
a splendid chance! 


* * 


Cynicism |! 

The New Statesman and Nation has made a 
grand Little Englander start to mark its amalgama- 
tion with the Week End Review. It publishes 
a lengthy paragraph urging that the settlement of 
ten thousand Syrians in Brazil should be expedited, 
and giving as a reason that more massacres may 
well take place. This pallid cynicism is typical 
of our so called ‘‘ intellectuals ’’; after all, if one 
wishes to recommend the exiling of our ex-allies 
to a land many thousands of miles away as an 
alternative to fulfilling the promises we made 
them, it seems only logical that we should carry 
out this policy throughout the world. 


Surely the New Statesman and Nation will 
agree how simple the German question would be if 
we arranged for the British in Tanganyika to 
migrate to Liberia and transported thé Anglo- 
Maltese to a life unharassed by the Italian con- 
troversy in Tristan D’Acunha! Perhaps, one day, 
we might decide to remove ourselves to the 
Northern Territory of Australia, so that our 
proximity should no longer embarrass the Irish. 
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The Wrecker 


Luring the Conservative Party to Disaster 
By “KIM” 


WO years ago, by the most amazing freak of 
political fortune, the man who wrecked the 
Socialist Party was seized on with avidity by 
Mr, Stanley Baldwin, to become the head of the 
‘* National ’’ Government and undermine the Con- 
servative Party. To-day Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has had his eyes opened to what the working class 


_ electors of Seaham Harbour think of him, and 


what they think is a pretty good criterion of what 
the bulk of electors feel up and down the country. 
They did not believe in his sincerity for a moment. 
‘** Give over acting,’’ shouted a woman, perhaps 
remembering the Prime Minister’s ‘‘ make-up ”’ 
for a recent film, ‘‘ you’ve missed your vocation.” 
‘*T stand where I stood,’’ said the Wrecker de- 
fiantly. ‘‘ You stand with the Londonderry’s 
to-day! ’’ retorted a voice, with more directness 
than tact, amid thunderous applause. To Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson, who led a contingent of 500 
unemployed ship-workers from Jarrow, he asked, 
** Why don’t you people preach Socialism? ”’ To 
which Miss Wilkinson replied, ‘‘ That is exactly 
what we are doing.”’ ; 


Head Without a Body 

The question was characteristic of the Prime 
Minister. He likes to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds. He is the head of a ‘‘National”’ 
Government, whose supporters are Conservatives 
to such an extent that, if the whole of the 
MacDonald Labourites, 13 in all, all the Simonites 
and all the Samuelites were to be thrown over by 
the Conservatives, they would still have a majority 
of 328. The MacDonaldite fraction registered 
340,000 votes at the last General Election, and the 
Conservatives nearly 12 million. Yet the Wrecker. 
is retained at the head of a mighty Empire, through 
the ineffable cowardice of the Tory rank and file in 
Parliament, and yet calmly to this day and hour 
advocates Socialism, the anathema of all Conserva- 
tives! He is ready to sell Socialism to the Con- 
servatives if it pays him, and to sell Conservatism 
to the Socialists, if it enables him to escape his 
deserts. His contempt for our cherished institu- 
tions was shown recently when he made a Mr. 
Godfrey Elton a peer, whose only public appear- 
ance was as an unsuccessful Socialist candidate at 
two elections, but was his son’s tutor at Oxford. 


Sinister Efforts 

The Saturday Review has never hesitated to 
show up the Wrecker’s record and was boycotted 
by the wholesale newsagents as a consequence, 
but the toleration of Mr. MacDonald and the 
efforts to represent him as the Prodigal Returned 
have become so sinister that we feel it to be our 
duty to put the situation to-day in its true light. 
He is disintegrating the Conservative Party, who 
object to him more and more as time goes on, for 


just as the leopard cannot change his spots, or 
the Ethiopian his skin, the Prime Minister, by 
whatever label he calls himself when it suits him, 
stands for the destruction of our national greatness 
as he has always. The India White Paper, 
behind which lurks the policy of Scuttle, was his 
device when he was the Socialist Prime Minister, 
in the same way as the Treaty of London, whereby 
we tamely surrendered our supremacy at sea to the 
Americans, was acclaimed as a feather in his cap. 
For his earlier efforts, as we know quite well, he 
ought to have been drummed out of public life 
long ago. 

Now he stands posed as the central pivot of the 
shoddy edifice he and his fidus Achates, Mr. 
Baldwin, aided and abetted by Lord Stonehaven. 
They remind me of an ancient Aztec legend 
of a period when the State was beset within 
and without, while the rulers sat in solemn con- 
clave, unable to find a way out of their peril. 
Suddenly, on the summit of a hill, they saw a 
youth of extreme beauty and of celestial features, 
and with one accord the whole populace followed 
the rulers to witness the miracle. When they got 
near they found it was only an optical delusion, 
for it transpired to be a mass of corruption whose 
decay gave forth a stink from whence arose a 
pestilence that destroyed most of them. This will 
be the fate of Conservatism under a ‘* National 
Party’? presided over by the present Prime 
Minister, if he is allowed any more rope. 


He Knows No Loyalty 

Lord Elton, the editor of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s house organ, is now demanding that 
Lord Stonehaven should be scrapped from the 
Chairmanship of the Tory Party, because the 
‘* National ’’ Government cannot prolong its life 
unless they destroy all the existing party organisa- 
tion. As Lord Stonehaven is doing his best to 
oblige (as witness the damning indictment of Sir 
Henry Page Croft against him), it is singularly 
ungrateful to wish to torpedo him, but that is 
entirely characteristic of the Wrecker. He will 
overthrow Mr. Baldwin if it suits him. He will 
denounce the Marquises and Marchionesses, 
among whom to-day he radiates if his bread is 
buttered that way, just as he would doubtless 
urge a general strike again, and the overthrow 
of capitalism and the ‘ bourgeoisie,” if he could 
rise like oil to the surface. In his Doric vocabulary, 
no such word as “‘ loyalty ”’ exists. 


The curious fact remains that the working 
classes have found him out and have given him 
not only a dirty look, but a dirty kick-out. The 
Conservative rank and file have never had the 
least use for him. The Conservative M.P.’s are 
committing political suicide by tolerating him any 
longer, for the country is being steadily roused by 
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two outstanding issues, one, our utter defenceless- 
ness in a world of unrest in which our present Air 
Force could not protect the country from destruc- 
tion for a single hour if war raised its gory head 
and we are enveloped, as by our commitments we 
should be; and, secondly, the proposed surrender 
on the India question. Sir Roger Keyes, at Ports- 
mouth, has issued a direct challenge to the 
‘* National ’’ Cabinet in his election address, which 
stigmatises the Treaty of London, and he is an 
avowed opponent of surrender in India. That is one 
sign of the times. The other is that Lord 
Rothermere, who is entitled to be called a great 


patriot, and his papers are going all Fascist. 
He realises that the old Conservative Party 
is slowly being strangled to death by MacDonald- 
ism. The British Fascists or Blackshirts 
stand for discipline and a strong pro-British 
nationalism, and many thinking persons are 
turning towards them as the only way out 
of the present dangerous situation. If Conserva- 
tives wish to survive they must overthrow at the 
eleventh hour this Scottish Kerensky by an imme- 
diate revolt. Public life will at least be the 
sweeter for it. 


Britain Must Build More ’Planes 


What War in the Air Would Mean To-day 


By Captain H. S. Broad 
(The Famous Test Pilot) 


AR! The newsboys run shouting through 
the streets and, while their cries still startle 
the public, the first bombs begin to fall. 

The first warning of impending danger comes 
from the acoustical listening-post on the south 
coast near Dover. At 11.50 p.m. the officer in 
charge reports a huge formation of enemy aircraft 
heading for London. 


Owing to broken cloud at a height of about 
2,000 feet, he is unable to estimate accurately the 
number of aircraft, but he believes that the forma- 
tion is between 100 and 200 machines strong. 
Eighteen minutes after the warning had _ been 
broadcast from R.A.F. Operations Room at Ux- 
bridge, two of our Home Defence Squadrons 
engage the enemy in battle. The first bomb falls 
at midnight—exactly one hour after the declaration 
of war. For about twenty minutes, bombs of 
every size and type rain from the sky in a cease- 
less stream. For some reason—probably owing 
to the hurry with which the enemy made their 
preparations—many of the missiles fail to explode. 
But, had they done so, the greater part of London 
would already have been wiped out. As it is, the 
principal centres of damage are around Piccadilly 
Circus, the Bank of England and Whitehall. 


Ruin Everywhere 

The Air Ministry is seriously damaged. Both 
the War Office and the Admiralty are demolished 
in a few minutes. The Bank of England is fre- 
quently hit, but its bomb-proof roof prevents any 
serious damage. St. Paul’s Cathedral and the 
Houses of Parliament are in ruins. The fire 
brigades are almost powerless to deal with the 
serious fires which break out, for scores of water- 
mains have burst. The authorities are reduced to 
sending parties of demolition experts to blow up 


neighbouring buildings to prevent the fires 
spreading. 


Meanwhile, the roads and railway lines out of 
London which have escaped damage, present 
scenes of indescribable confusion. A stream of 
panic-stricken men, women and children, fearful 
of another raid, is surging out into the country. 
Owing to the general interruption of communica- 
tions, it is impossible to secure a coherent account 
of the great battle of the skies which is still raging. 
The only knowledge of how the battle goes that 
is held by people on the ground is gleaned 
from the numbers of wrecked planes that hurtle 
earthwards. From below, the sky seems a blaze 
of many-coloured lights. The noise is terrible. 
Above the roar of hundreds of engines is heard 
the sharp burst of anti-aircraft shells. Our 
gunners score several direct hits, but owing to the 
clouds the searchlights have difficulty in locating 
the enemy. Every now and then another aero- 
plane spins earthwards in flames and falls on park 
or roof-top, or perhaps crashes into a street. 


Facing the Odds 

It seems that the enemy have been able to send 
over at least two formations. The two squadrons 
originally sent up to intercept the raiders are 
quickly reinforced by others, but they are unable 
to prevent the damage. Before the last of the 
enemy planes have been driven off, another 
enemy formation appears as from nowhere. The 
bombing of the city begins afresh. Every avail- 
able Air Force machine is pressed into service, 
but, even so, there are five raiders in the air for 
each British plane when the battle begins. Owing 
to the superiority of our airmen, the odds are 
quickly reduced, and the enemy lose at least half 
their machines. Our casualties are fewer, but the 
havoc on the ground is terrible. The rain of 
bombs ceases as suddenly as it began. As the 
last bomb falls there begins a running fight to the 
coast. Several raiders are brought down in the 
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sea. As the last of the enemy raiders disappears 
from the sky, a series of explosions breaks out in 
all parts of London. The bombs, which were at 
first thought to have misfired, are now known to 
be time-fused. The explosions continue all day, 
and many of these bombs contain gas. If the 
wind drops... ! 


A state of martial law is proclaimed. All 
citizens must leave London immediately. Every 
owner of a vehicle of transport must proceed at 
once to his nearest arterial road and place himself 
under the orders of the military authorities. In- 
describable scenes of panic follow. Many people 
are so numbed with fear that they dare not move. 
Others fight to obtain motor transport. Occa- 
sionally soldiers have to fire on a crowd attempting 
to gain control of motor-coaches reserved for 
women and children. Gas spreads rapidly, and 
the area bounded by Oxford Street and Piccadilly 
is untenable. And the fire brigades can no longer 
even pretend to cope with the outbreaks which 
threaten to destroy what remains of the City and 
the West End. London is a mass of flames. 
The supply of gasmasks runs short almost imme- 
diately after the order is given to issue them to 
the public. All telephone and telegraph lines are 
out of action owing to the evacuation of the ex- 
changes, but the B.B.C. reports that it is still able 


to transmit through the National station at 
Daventry. 

From reports which come in after the attack, it 
is evident that the casualties are far greater than 
was at first supposed. It is feared that at least 
12,000 people have been killed and 18,000 injured. 
More than 2,000 are killed in Piccadilly Circus 
Underground Station alone. Every available 
inch of space was filled by the crowds which 
rushed into the station on the first alarm. In the 
panic many women and children were trampled 
underfoot. At a few minutes past 12 a.m. several 
gas-bombs penetrated the various entrances and 
within two seconds nearly everyone in the main 
booking-hall was overcome. Messages from the 
Home Counties indicate that about 105 enemy air- 
craft have been brought down. Our casualties 
are still in doubt, but it appears that we have lost 
at least 70 aeroplanes. And at midnight yester- 
day our first-line strength was only 156 machines. 

Suddenly a wireless message is received from a 
trawler in the North Sea. A large formation of 
enemy aircraft passed over the vessel at 5 a.m. 
Their course is approximately south-west. From 
the position of the trawler it is feared that the new 
force of raiders will reach London in about an 
hour’s time. No further editions of the news- 
papers.can be issued, as orders are received to 
evacuate the buildings. And thus ends the first 
six hours of the war! 


India In Peril 


Shirking 


the White Man’s Burden 


By Patrick Donner, M.P. 


S no paper constitution has ever worked out 

in practice quite as its framers intended, 

I ventured during the recent Parliamentary 

debate to ask the Secretary of State for India how 

that great sub-continent would fare under the new 

constitution. Are the White Paper proposals for 

the better government of India or are they not? 

Whatever the merits of these ‘‘ Reforms’’ may 

be, the knowledge that they have no root in the 

soil of India neither quietens fears nor allays 
misgiving. 

The four tenets of sound government have 
always been understood to be external and internal 
security, impartial justice, efficient and progres- 
sive administration and low taxation. Will the 
White Paper secure for the masses of the peoples 
of India these benefits to a greater degree than 
at present? These questions I had heard before, 
but had never heard answered. In reply, Sir 
Samuel Hoare regretted the insinuation—which 
had never been made—that he was loath to 
answer questions. 

Everyone knows that that is not the case, but 
the fact remains that these questions have never 
yet been answered nor were they so answered on 
this occasion. Thus, neither the Prime Minister 
nor the Secretary of State for India have once 
dared to claim that the White Paper proposals are 


for the greater advancement and welfare of the 
peoples of India. To those who are anxious as to 
the future of our Indian Empire, this astonishing 
fact assumes a peculiar significance. 

If, however, Mr. MacDonald and Sir Samuel 
Hoare are unable to, give this assurance, I for one 
should like to know on what grounds the Cabinet 
are proceeding with these proposals, particularly 
as the Government are in the position of trustees 
whose primary obligation is to the defenceless 
masses, whose interests must never be subjugated 
to those of the noisy, urban, politically-minded 
minority, however well organised. 

Much has been made of safeguards with which 
it is said the White Paper bristles. In _ these, 
however, more than one English statesman has 
little faith, which, in view of Irish events, is 
scarcely surprising. The Cabinet itself speaks 
with two voices. Sir Samuel Hoare may stress 
the value of transient safeguards, but the Prime 
Minister gave a lead when he said on the Irish 
Home Rule Bill (11th April, 1912):— 

“T am bound to confess that I am one of those who 
do not believe that safeguards of any certain efficiency 
can ever be put into an Act of Parliament.” 

. Nor has he changed his opinion, for at the first 
7 peal Table Conference (19th January, 1931) he 
said :— 
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“In building up this constitution, we have come 
across some very awkward things. There is a word 
used in politics ....I detest, and this is ‘ safe- 
guards’... . Safeguarding—I don’t like the word. 
To you, especially, it is an ugly word; it is a word 
which quite naturally rouses great suspicion in your 
hearts; it is a word the aspects and the meaning and 
the connotation and association of which are rather 
forbidding.”’ 

Federation in India is no organic growth. It 
has no roots, no tradition, no history in India, 
and yet these ‘‘ Reforms” are to be forced 
through a distrustful and hesitant Parliament with 
one-third of the Conservative Party estranged and 
in vehement protest. Of what value is talk of 
‘* safeguards,’’ when transference of law and order 
is envisaged ? 

Moral Damage 

The police in India are more than the eyes and 
ears of the Army: they are the very dykes which 
protect the civil population from the flood of re- 
ligious turmoil and anarchy. If by handing over 
the police to a Minister responsible to an elected 
assembly communal feeling were to appear in their 
ranks, the ultimate damage to the effectiveness and 
moral of the Force cannot be estimated. Though 
no single section of Indian opinion accepts the 
White Paper, we are told that it will purchase 
goodwill, on which it is said our trade in India 
depends. But trade depends on _ purchasing 
power, and if, by handing over the law courts and 
police, law and order were to break down and riot- 
ing and pillaging took place in one or more 
provinces, goodwill alone would not enable the 
unfortunate inhabitants to purchase goods, British 
or otherwise. 

The granting of self-government to provinces 
not vet autonomous is in itself a tremendous ex- 


periment. We cannot overlook the fact that the 
story of municipal administration in India (which 
is self-government on the smallest scale) does not 
augur well for the success of provincial autonomy. 
A case can be made out for some advance towards 
provincial autonomy, but why impose federation— 
a form of administration notoriously weak and 
dilatory in action, alien to the genius of the races 
and circumstances of our Indian Empire? It is 
this imposition of rule based upon theory that 
threatens early breakdown. 


Our Duty Remains 

An apologist of the White Paper admits that if 
it is enforced there will be trouble in India, ‘* but 
British bayonets will still be there in the back- 
ground as we want them.” Country after country 
in Europe with no such difficulties religious and 
racial, as in India, is abandoning democracy as an 
unworkable form of Government under modern 
conditions. Are we now at the point of the 
bayonet to force new wine into old bottles, use 
military power to pour the wine of Western 
civilisation, the essence of which is change, into 
the ancient bottle of the East, whose spirit is 
fixity ? 

Our duty remains to the teeming masses in 
India, to the hardy, patient, but inarticulate folk, 
th» peasants, who are the real India. These men 
are loyal, and will remain loyal to those who know 
how to command their loyalty. This ignominious 
White Paper forgets our duty to them. Those 
who framed it have clearly lost belief in them- 
selves, lost confidence in the genius of the English 
race to govern with that impartiality and integrity 
which has made the name of England honoured 
throughout the world. 


The 


Buttonhole Mind ! 


How To Save Without Salary Cuts 
By “Autolycus” 


NLY the minds of officials would carefully 
provide fadeless thread for the buttonholes 
of uniforms, too many of which must be 

shelled to tatters. Even after the war had been in 
progress for over two years there were countless 
extravagances of expenditure which, had they been 
eradicated at the outset, would have saved many 
millions. One simple example occurs to me—that 
of the buttonholes of the soldiers’ khaki jackets. 
The sealed pattern stipulated that the buttonholes 
should be sewn in silk, which is fadeless. Had 
they been sewn with mercerised thread, each suit 
would have cost the country threepence-halfpenny 
less. A saving of threepence-halfpenny each on 
suits that were being turned out by hundreds of 
thousands would have meant a good deal more for 
powder and shot. But such simple calculations as 
this were never made. 

To-day we are increasingly governed by ‘“‘ the 
buttonhole mind.’”’ As everyone knows, the 


power of the permanent official has, for years, 
been increasing at the expense of the power of the 
Cabinet and of the House of Commons. But, 
although everyone knows this, few realise the im- 
plications. To appreciate all that it means to 
England, one must have attempted to work, 
sensibly and economically, in close conjunction 
with it. I have no hesitation in stating that 
to-day, in every department, money is recklessly 
expended on objects just as senseless as the silk 
buttonholing I have mentioned, and that if such 
extravagance were eliminated our ruinous taxation 
could well be decreased, without cutting anyone’s 
salary, and without affecting the essentials of a 
single service as at present developed—badly over- 
grown, and even unnecessary, as some of them 
are, 

It is not only a fact that Government depart- 
ments always find excellent reasons—such as the 
superiority of fadeless thread—for senseless ex- 
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penditure. They permit, or, one may say, 
encourage, similar waste by local bodies, though 
local rates, admittedly, press most heavily upon 
our struggling industries. ‘‘ Is it necessary,” 
asked the Western Mail and South Wales 
News, a few weeks ago, ‘‘ for members of local 
education committees to accompany crippled and 
defective children when they are sent away from 
home for specialised supervision? ’’ This ques- 
tion was recently raised on account of the practice 
at Abertillery, where members are allowed train- 
fare and thirty shillings a day expenses.” 

The middle and upper classes are being taxed 
out of existence, the country is consequently de- 
prived of voluntary service and all that it implies; 
and the business world staggers under immense 
burdens, not to finance necessary services, not to 
pay off war debts, not, even, so much to play with 
socialist experiments, but to foot bills for the 
equivalents of silk buttonholes and the plutocratic 
living of the Abertillery Education Committee. 


Bold Man Needed 

Individual officials are verv little to blame. 
They are stuck upon their stools with instructions 
to attend simply to buttonholes, or to a given card 
index. They are not appointed in order to inno- 
vate, or to overhaul. That is the job of the 
Minister, and, in spite of the recent vast increases 
in Governmental responsibility, any bold man, 
who chose to ignore the mass of documents: with 
which permanent under-secretaries to 
smother him, and to prosecute a determined anti- 
waste campaign, could save the taxpayers of this 
country many millions a year. And I repeat that 
this saving would be effected without a_ single 
salary cut, or any abolition of detail. While, if a 
really Conservative Cabinet set to work on elimina- 
tion, income tax could well be cut to two shillings, 


death duties abolished, local rates cut by half, 
and unemployment decreased by hundreds of 
thousands. 

Here, of course, we arrive at the crux of the 
question. If we had strong and patriotic leaders, 
we should have the policy and the results I have 
suggested. Even our present politicians, though 
concerned with nothing save the question of their 
own re-election, are vaguely aware of something of 
the truth, and, in their never-failing determination 
to shelve responsibility, have on various occasions 
appointed economy committees, whose findings 
occupied much newspaper space and provided a 
nine days’ wonder, before sinking, like an un- 
solved murder, into convenient oblivion. 


Commonsense Agitation 

Now, failing the advent of a truly Conservative 
Cabinet, there is but one way in which English 
men and women can arrest this purposeless bleed- 
ing to death, of which they are the victims. 

When a bank has reason to doubt the prospects 
of a firm which has heavily overdrawn, it insists, 
in order to safeguard its own interests, upon the 
appointment of a well-known financial adviser, 
whose recommendations must be carried out. 
English taxpayers are in the position of the bank, 
and must insist, if the politicians will make no 
move, upon the appointment of a small committee 
with plenary powers, a committee whose recom- 
mendations have automatic legal force. 

In other words, if we cannot be led by men, as 
opposed to politicians and ex-conscientious ob- 
jectors; if the Conservative Party cannot find a 
successor worthy of Disraeli, the commonsense of 
the country must assert itself in agitation for a 
move which will show the polit:cians worthless for 
the task to which they have inspired—laggards in 
peace, as some were dastards in war. 


SERIAL The Surrender of an Empire 
By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by The Boswell Publishing Co.. Ltd., went into a second 
edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at Ts. 6d. It was and is, in our opinion, 
a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the modern world. 


N 1927 the League became ‘‘ The League 
I against Colonial Oppression and Im- 
perialism,’’ with headquarters still in 
Berlin. A Congress was held at Brussels 
on February 10, 1927, which was attended by 
delegates from all over the world, welcomed by 
Henri Barbusse, the founder of Clarté. Amongst 
the British delegates were Fenner Brockway, 
chairman of the I.L.P., Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., 
Harry Pollitt, A. MacManus and Helen Crawfurd 


of the C.P.G.B. (Communist Party of Great 
Britain), etc. 


On April 14, 1927, it was decided at a meeting 
of members of the League, which took place in a 
committee-room of the House of Commons, to 
form a British section. Mr. Fenner Brockway was 
elected chairman, Mr. Lansbury treasurer, and 


R. O. Bridgeman (of the Chinese Information 
Bureau) provisional secretary. Further meetings 
were held in the House, at which W. C. Rust, 
leader of the Young Communist League, and Mrs. 
Helen Crawfurd were present, so that the Second 
International (Labour Socialist International) 
seemed to be justified in describing the League as 
a *‘ Communist manceuvre.’’ In this movement it 
will be seen, then, that Socialists and Communists 
were inextricably mixed, for the British Socialists, 
always the most extreme section of the Second 
International, joined up with the Communists in 
the common cause of disrupting the British 
Empire. 

At a further Congress of the League, which took 
place in Brussels from December 9 to 11, 1927, the 
name was again changed to the ‘‘ League against 
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Imperialism.’’ This was the Congress attended 
by the two Nehrus after their visit to England. 
Other delegates from India were Clemens Dutt and 
Chattopadhya ; England were represented by Helen 
Crawfurd, R.O. Bridgeman, Ellen Wilkinson, 
Saklatvala, Fenner Brockway, S. O. Davies and 
others, including James Maxton, who later be- 
came President of the League; France by Henri 
Barbusse, Herclet, André Berthon and Victor 
Margueritte, etc.; Germany by Ernst Toller, Willi 
Miinzenberg (leader of the W.I.R.), Ledebour 
and Professor Einstein, etc.; Japan by San 
Katayama, etc.; China by a group of eight, which 
included Eugen Chen and Madame Sun Yet Sen. 


The report on India was made by the Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, and a resolution was passed pro- 
testing against a Parliamentary Commission for 
the study of autonomy in India, against the sup- 
port given by the workers to the Imperialist 
Government, and demanding the formation of an 
Indian Constituent Assembly. 


Marching Orders 


The Nehrus, having thus received their march- 
ing orders in Berlin, returned to India—paying a 
visit to Moscow on their way—and summoned a 
committee, known as the ‘‘All Parties Conference,”’ 
to draw up a Constitution for India; at the same 
time they embarked on a campaign against the 
Commission under Sir John Simon, which had 
been appointed on November 25, 1927, in agree- 
ment with all three Parties in Parliament to inquire 
into the working of the present Indian Constitu- 
tion as revised by the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms of 1919, and to report on the possibility 
of further extending the principle of self-govern- 
ment. It will be seen, then, how faithfully the 
Nehrus carried out their task. 


The Report of the All Parties Conference, 
known as the ‘* Nehru Report,’’ demanding full 
Dominion Status, published on August 10, 1928, 
was taken in certain quarters to indicate a spirit 
of moderation, but in the light of Motilal Nehru’s 
observation, quoted above, that Dominion Status 
was only to be accepted ‘‘ because it carried with 
it the right of complete severance from the British 
Empire,’’ this apparent moderation is seen to have 
been only a tactical manceuvre, The Daily Herald 
accorded the Report its heartiest approval : 

Certainly the Labour Movement in this country will 
welcome this striking declaration, for it is in line with 


the policy of self-determination consistently pressed for 
by Labour Party Conferences ; 


and it went on to observe that: 


there is obviously in India to-day a real desire to take 
practical steps towards ending the domination of Great 
Britain, etc. 


The Swarajists now proceeded to threats, and 
Gandhi declared that if the Government by the end 
of 1929 had not accepted the Dominion Status 
Constitution embodied in the Nehru Report in its 
entirety, a new campaign of ‘ non-co-operation 
and non-payment of taxes ’’—i.e. of ‘‘ civil dis- 
obedience ’’—would be organised. The National 


Congress, dominated by the extreme elements, 
passed the resolution on December 31, 1928. 

This ultimatum brought matters to a crisis, and 
the Viceroy found himself obliged to ‘“‘ take 
notice.’’ Lord Irwin, who—as Mr. Edward Wood, 
Minister of Agriculture and a personal friend of 
Mr. Baldwin—was appointed to the Viceroyalty 
in October 1925, had been engaged ever since that 
date in the conflicting tasks of striving to main- 
tain law and order whilst helping to prepare India 
for ‘* self-government.”’ 

The trouble in this case, as in that of the Peace 
Treaties, of the Palestine Mandate and of so many 
other post-war commitments, lay in the vagueness 
of the formulas employed. India was to be led 
towards self-government, but when and under 
what conditions it was to attain this goal was no- 
where indicated, and the impatience of those who 
said ‘‘ To-day’’ naturally conflicted with the 
caution of those who relegated that consummation 
to some dim and distant future. At any rate, 
these years of 1928-9, when India was in the throes 
of revolutionary agitation; when renewed strikes 
and riots were again taking place in Bombay; 
when Hindus were attacking Moslems and clashes 
occurring between Moslems and Sikhs; when 
bombs were flying in Delhi; when the Lahore 
Conspiracy trial, then proceeding, had revealed 
still further the extent of Bolshevist intrigue— 
self-government seemed about as easy of attain- 
ment as a chorus of ‘‘ community singing ’’ in the 
Tower of Babel. 


Surrender, As Usual 

Placed in this dilemma, Lord Irwin vainly 
endeavoured to assert his authority by warning 
the Swarajists of the danger of carrying out their 
threat of civil disobedience, whilst at the same 
time reiterating his allegiance to the Montagu- 
Chelmsford policy. Finally, in June 1929, he 
sailed for England to consult with the Labour 
Government, which had just come into office, 
on the steps to be taken to deal with the chaotic 
situation which had arisen. 

As usual, that strange body of opinion which, 
under each Government in turn, directs the foreign 
policy of the country, decided that the only remedy 
lay in further concessions. The Labour Party, 
who were, of course, for unconditional surrender, 
needed no urging in this direction and here 
unfortunately met with support from a more 
responsible quarter. The incident which pre- 
cipitated the crisis, and over which a storm of 
controversy raged in the Press, seems, as far as 
can be discovered from the conflicting versions 
published, to have been briefly as follows. The 
Simon Commission, having pursued its course 
throughout India amidst stonings and boycotts, 
had returned to England and was engaged in 
drawing up its Report. Sir John Simon now 
judged it necessary to ask for an extension of the 
field the Commission was to investigate so as to 
bring the Indian States if possible into the scheme, 
and addressed a letter to this effect to the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in replying 
quite gratuitously added a paragraph in favour 
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of Dominion Status. According to the Daily Mail, 
Lord Irwin then went to Aix-les-Bains to consult 
Mr. Baldwin, with a view to making a declaration 
on these lines on his return to India. Mr. Baldwin 
expressed his agreement with the paragraph in 
question, and pledged both himself and his party 
without consulting them. But this proved to be 
incorrect. What apparently happened was that on 
September 20 the secretary of Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn, Secretary of State, took the correspondence 
between Sir John Simon and Mr. MacDonald to 
Mr. Baldwin at Bourges and asked him to concur 
with the paragraph on Dominion Status as the 
basis of a Declaration by Lord Irwin in the event 
of the Simon Commission being consulted and 
agreeing, and the consent of the other parties 
being obtained. Mr. Baldwin replied that, as far 
as he was concerned, he concurred. He could 
not speak for his colleagues as they were scattered, 
but he added that if the other concurrences were 
obtained, he would do his best to persuade them 
to take his view. 
Opposition 

Now, according to Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s 
statement in the House on November 1, the Simon 
Commission were not consulted in the matter; 
according to his further statements on November 7, 
the Simon Commission were, however, informed 
of the proposed declaration and expressed strong 
dissent. The Liberals were also consulted, and in 
their turn expressed the opinion that it would be 
ill-advised. At any rate, when Mr. Baldwin met 
his Shadow Cabinet on October 23 he found, for 
the first time, that the Simon Commission did not 
approve and that his colleagues were also opposed 
to the plan. Mr. Baldwin accordingly wrote to 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn, withdrawing his approval, 
and the Conservative leaders addressed an 
emphatic protest to the Government. Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn had, however, already arranged 
with the Viceroy for the declaration to be made, 
and the Conservative protest arrived too late to 
prevent Lord Irwin from communicating it 
privately to certain political leaders in India. Lord 
Irwin, therefore, felt himself committed, and on 
November 1 published a declaration of policy in 
which he pointed out that until the Report of the 
Simon Commission had been laid before Parlia- 
ment ‘‘ it was impossible, and even if it were 
possible,”’ it would ‘‘ clearly be improper to fore- 
cast the nature of any constitutional changes that 
may subsequently be proposed.’’ But he went on 
to say: 

In view of the doubts which have been expressed both 
in Great Britain and India regarding the interpretation 
to be placed on the intentions of the British Government 
in enacting the statute of 1919 [i.e. Mr. Montagu’s Reform 
Scheme known as the Government of India Act], I am 
authorised on behalf of His Majesty’s Government to 
state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in the 
declaration of 1917 [Mr. Montagu’s speech in the House 
on August 20, 1917] that the natural issue of India’s 
constitutional progress as there contemplated is the 
attainment of Dominion Status. 

This pronouncement raised a storm of con- 
troversy in Parliament and the Press. The 
Rothermere organs accused Mr. Baldwin of 


making commitments to the Socialists behind the 
backs of his colleagues; the official Conservative 
Press exonerated him and blamed Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn and the Socialist Government for going 
behind the Simon Commission in authorising a 
premature announcement of policy which both 
Conservatives and Liberals agreed in characteris- 
ing as imprudent. Lord Brentford and Lord 
Birkenhead, indeed, denounced it in unmeasured 
terms as certain to prove disastrous. 

The declaration was, of course, entirely in 
accordance with Socialist ideas, yet in justice to the 
** Labour Party ”’ it is necessary to remember that 
the sentiments it embodied met with the full 
approval of the Conservative leader and his 
personal friend Lord Irwin. The continuity of 
foreign policy pursued since the War by succeed- 
ing Governments in this country was never better 
illustrated than in the message sent ‘‘ to the people 
of India’? by Mr. Lansbury on October 31 : 

I appeal to my Indian comrades and friends to keep 
in mind the fact that it is a Viceroy appointed by a Con- 
servative Government who now speaks on behalf of a 
British Labour Government, which proves that in this 
matter there is, in fact, no division of opinion and no 
shadow of disagreement between those of us on this side 
and the highest authorities on the other on the great 
question of India’s right to self-government. 


“Desire to Placate” 

The reply of the ‘‘ Indian comrades" to the 
gesture of Lord Irwin was a statement signed by 
a number of the Nationalist leaders, including 
Gandhi, the two Nehrus, and Mrs. Besant, 
expressing appreciation of ‘‘ the desire of the 
British Government to placate Indian opinion,”’ 
and demanding a Conference, in which the Con- 
gress extremists were to have a majority, to evolve 
a scheme for a Dominion constitution, to be 
preceded by the immediate release of all political 
prisoners. At the same time the Nationalist 
vernacular papers came out with headlines such as 
Broken Pledges in British Rule,’’ Vain 
Declaration by the Viceroy,’’ etc., and their 
orators boasted that their campaign of satyagraha, 
or civil disobedience, had forced the British Raj 
into submission, 


The violent elements in the Nationalist camp 
replied more forcibly by placing a bomb on the 
rails outside Delhi with the object of blowing up 
the Viceroy’s train, which was carrying him on 
December 23 to a meeting with Gandhi and other 
Nationalist leaders. The plot, however, failed in 
its effect. 


A week later, from December 27-31, the famous 
meeting of the National Congress took place in 
Lahore where, under the influence of the extreme 
elements, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Srinivasa Iyengar and others, a Declaration 
of Independence was drawn up and passed by a 
large majority, and the British flag was torn down 
and burnt. 


Previous extracts were published om May 20, 27; June 
3, 10, 17, 24; Judy 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 10, 26: 
Sept. 2, 9, 16, 28, 80; Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28; Nov. 4, 11, 19, 
25; Dec. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; Jan. 6, 18 and 20. 
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The “Rearmament” Conference 
England, Awake ! 
By Robert Machray 


HE Disarmament Conference has again been 
postponed, as anybody might have fore- 
seen in the circumstances of the time. It 

had much better be called the Rearmament Con- 
ference, as that fits the facts, and then perhaps 
we shall know where we stand. The truth may 
and probably will come as a nasty jar to our 
‘* high-brow sentimentalists and chop-logic feeble- 
minds,” as Mr. Winston Churchill termed them 
in his broadcast the other day, but it should be 
told—and faced. 

What we are told at the moment is that the next 
meeting of the ‘‘ Bureau,”’ the directing body of 
the Conference, is set for the middle of next month, 
but there is and can be no guarantee that it will 
be held then, because the circumstances which 
brought about the postponement are still in full 
play and are likely so to remain for a considerable 
time. With unconscious irony the Bureau 
announced the postponement ‘‘ in view of the 
progress (my italics) reported to them as a result 
of the parallel and supplementary efforts.” 

These efforts refer to the exchange of conversa- 
tions and communications that have taken place 
between France and Germany—about which the 
public is enveloped in the thickest of fogs, for no 
information is vouchsafed by any official source 
respecting them. Such news as penetrates the 
darkness comes from the messages of the hard- 
working but embarrassed foreign correspondents 
of our Press, itself no more enlightened apparently 
than they. The one thing that does emerge more 
or less distinctly is that whatever ‘‘progress ”’ 
there may be is not toward disarmament, but to- 
ward rearmament. 


Crablike Progress 

As everybody knows, the constants of the highly 
critical situation now existing, or rather persisting, 
are the opposed policies of France and Germany, 
and the core of the matter at present is the 
German claim to equality in arms, a claim which 
France, most naturally, resists unless her security 
is assured. The “‘ progress ’’ achieved may be seen 
from a dispatch to The Times from its Berlin 
correspondent who speaks of ‘‘ agreement on the 
method by which Germany should attain military 
equality.’’ Still more is it evident from the 
telegram of the same paper’s Rome correspondent : 
“The conviction seems to be growing constantly 
stronger that any really large and effective measure 
of disarmament is not realisable in the immediate 
future. A controlled partial rearmament of Germany 
with defensive weapons appears to be something to 
which Italy has now resigned herself as inevit- 
able. . .. The time, in short, has come for jettisoning 

impossible ideals . . .” 
Further, to take another source, the Paris 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian states 
that he understands that the German Government, 


ignoring the French argument based on the 
Declaration of December, 1932, which made the 
attainment of equality dependent on the organisa- 
tion of security, insists on immediate rearmament 
and rejects the French formula of limitation, 
followed by disarmament; it also insists as before 
on an army of 300,000 men. Not much progress 
there toward disarmament! Progress is entirely 
in the opposite direction. And it should not be 
forgotten that Germany has already intimated that 
she intends to provide herself with all the weapons 
of war unless the other Powers discard theirs. 

France maintains—quite rightly, as there is 
good reason to believe—that Germany has not 
only rearmed to a very great extent, but has made 
ample preparations for the manufacture on a large 
scale of arms and munitions of all sorts. This is 
certainly the belief of the other neighbours of 
Germany. What all of them suspect is that Ger- 
many is playing for time. 


“ Wobble, Wobble ” 

It will be recalled that three months ago Sir 
Jchn Simon on behalf of our Government strongly 
supported the view that the rearmament of 
Germany must not be permitted, but only a short 
time before it had looked as if the Government had 
been thinking of allowing some measure of 
German rearmament—wobble, wobble! No sooner, 
however, had Germany withdrawn contemptuously 
from the Disarmament Conference and the League 
than our precious week-kneed Government wobbled 
again, and thereby drew on us the resentment of 
the French. At the time I said in the Saturday 
Review that Germany’s move was one of cold 
calculation—to induce our Government to a quick 
change about face and cause the French to dis- 
trust us, as was soon plain enough. Germany 
scored both ways, and disarmament was thrown 
into the discard. 

But it is now reported that our Government is 
engaged in manufacturing fresh proposals. What- 
ever these proposals are, it seems to me a perfectly 
safe thing to say, given this wobbling Govern- 
ment of ours, that the only result of them will be 
further profit for Germany, inasmuch as their 
discussion will fit in to admiration with the waiting 
game she is playing. 

Meanwhile Germany passionately and proudly 
(did she really lose the war? One would never 
think it!) Rejects any idea of outside control, and 
German rearmament, secret and open, is upon us 
as on the whole of Europe, with all its dangers. 
It is high time that England awoke to the grim 
possibilities of the situation. ‘‘ We have never 
been, certainly not for hundreds of years, so 
defenceless as we are now,’ said Winston 
Churchill—and, most unfortunately, it is a true 
saying, but it needs to be driven home. 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN ... . 


(Being a speech in common form recommended for the use of Chairmen of meetings in ! 
the National Government’s forthcoming campaign.) 


Ladies and Gentlemen and fellow Tories, 
All nine of you are gathered here to-night 
To hear a lot of bilge and three dull stories 
From Colonel Snooks, a dreadful blatherskite ; 
His theme—’twill be both vague and disconnected— 
Is why the Government should be re-elected. 


I nurse the hope—it may perhaps be fleeting— ; 
That Little Puddleton will some day pack oT 
This hall to listen to the authentic bleating 
Of that sublime old humbug, Ramsay Mac. 
Whose words, despite their fruity Highland glamour, 
Will be devoid of sense and p’raps of grammar. 


But what a fighter! When the Seaham voters | 
Grow restive, who so quickly hurries down, 3 
Braving an atmosphere of tar and bloaters, 
And awes the rabble with imperious frown, 
And having spoken, incontinently legs it, 
Girt by policemen, for the door marked ‘‘ Exit.”’ 


And then there’s Simon. Can you name a Minister 
That does so much. our prestige to enhance? 
Pouring his milky pleas into the sinister 
But artful ears of Germany and France; 
The pimp of Peace; Geneva’s restless rounder ; 
Fierce as a sheep and frigid as a flounder. 


And brave Sir Samuel Hoare! I know there are Tories 
Who mutter oaths and shake indignant fists, 
Saying that India, the Empire’s glory, 
Is being betrayed to Bengal terrorists, 
While Samuel Hoare and Co. look on supinely— 
But don’t forget the fellow skates divinely. 


And what of Chamberlain, for whom the zealous 
Taxpayer digs, and still more deeply digs 
Into his pile, of Baldwin who, they tell us, 
Longs to abandon politics for pigs; 
Of Elliot, whose Co-operative milk 
The small distributor describes as “‘ bilk ’’? 


But that’s enough. A self-respecting Chairman 
Who earns the favour of the Party Whips, 
I’ve said enough to satisfy a fair man 
He’d best not vote for Samuel or for Cripps, 
But help his country’s and the world’s improvement 
By helping Stan MacSimon’s Pinkshirt movement. 


And now for Snooks. He’s fumbling with his collar, 
And wondering if he’s got his speech by heart; 
He’s saying to himself, I bet a dollar, 
‘* When will this blithering idiot let me start ?”’ 
(He thinks I’m merely talking to annoy him) 
I call onColonel Snooks. I’msure you’llall enjoy him. 


HAMADRYAD. 
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“Throw me over if you like.” 


There are two sorts of people in this World, 
Two sorts only that matter. 

Those who build up and achieve 

And those who drag down and shatter, 


And the Prime Minister belongs to the 
latter. 


EVER in the history of our Country 
has so humiliating a spectacle been 


witnessed — AS THE PRIME 
MINISTER OF ENGLAND BEING 


HOWLED DOWN IN HIS OWN CON- 
STITUENCY. 


But this amazing thing has happened—and 
only two papers gave a full and prominent 
account of this unparalleled degradation to us 


Totally unsupported—except by the local 


The Prime Minister Gets 
the Order of the Boot 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


doctor and the vicar (REMEMBER THAT 
THIS IS THE GREAT ENGLISH PRIME 
MINISTER)—Mr. MacDonald faced an 
audience of 1,500 people—who—through- 
out his speech which lasted an hour— 
greeted him with gibes and boos. ‘‘ You’ve 
driven thousands to. suicide,’’ said a 
voice—and the audience cheered the inter- 
rupter instead of the speaker. Pacing the 
stage from end to end—Mr. MacDonald told 
the audience of his own sacrifices. ‘‘Give over 


acting,’’ came like a sharp crack of a whip 
from a woman interrupter ; **You’ve missed 
your vocation ’’—‘‘I stand where I stood,’’ 
retorted the Prime Minister. ‘‘So you stand 
with the Londonderrys to-day,’’ came the 


quick retort, to thunderous cheers. 


Out in the street—Mr. MacDonald met 
4,000 of his constituents who had not been 
able to get inside—and when he saw them he 
hurried away into the night. Two hundred 
police—imported for the occasion—linking 
arm in arm fought hard to keep back the 
angry, muttering crowd, which was moving 
ominously towards his motor-car. 


Bluff and Splutter—tricks of the gutter— 
2y be gulped down 
(with £400 a year to take away the nasty taste) 
by Members of Parliament—BUT SEAHAM 
HARBOUR—will see him further—for there 
—at any rate—HE HAS BEEN FOUND 


OUT—AND IS KNOWN FOR WHAT 
HE IS. 
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Great Detective Feats 


Voirbo, a Case of Impersonation 


By Arthur Lambton 
Hon. Sec. and Co-Founder of The Crimes Club 


T may be true that owing to the advent of the 
motor car, etc., a different class of criminal 
has sprung up, and that Bill Sikes has been 

replaced, but it is absolute bosh to state, as I have 
read recently, that the criminal of to-day is often 
the product of the public school and university, 
in other words a sahib. The Spider in that best 
of all melodramas—‘‘ The Silver King ’’ remains, 
and always will remain, a fictional character. And 
I must make it clear that when I allude to 
‘* criminals,’ I mean those who commit acts of 
violence, of which burglary is the commonest. 

In real life no detective of experience (nor even 

a raw one) would for a moment mistake a gentle- 
man for a housebreaker, despite the most cleverly- 
constructed plot woven by novelist or dramatist. 
And so allowing for modern inventions we of The 
Crimes Club say that prior to these there are feats 
of detection that rank supreme, and of these we 
place first the case of Voirbo. 


Clue of the Sock 

This was the triumph of M. Macé the greatest 
of all modern French detectives, and in fact he 
elaborated it into a whole book which he entitled 
‘* Mon Premier Crime,’’ for at that time he was 
a very young man, and had yet to win his spurs. 
Condensed into a small space the facts are these. 

On the afternoon of January 26, 1869, a Parisian 
wine shopkeeper discovered a human leg in the 
well at the back of his premises in the Rue de la 
Princesse. The police were informed, and M. 
Macé the newly-appointed district Commissary, 
was quickly on the spot. He at once noticed in 
the well another package which he carefully 
retrieved, and this proved to be the second of a 
pair of legs. Both had been stitched up in calico, 
and Macé was quick to observe the stitching was 
done by a tailor. But round the second leg was 
part of a sock marked in red cotton thus + B +. 

The legs were declared by the experts to be 
those of a woman, and to have been in the well a 
month. With great pains Macé accounted for all 
the 84 women missing in Paris, and then lo and 
behold M. Tardieu, France’s greatest authority 
on medical jurisprudence, declared the legs to be 
those of a man. Hence Macé had to recommence 
his enquiries. But Tardieu also informed him 
that the limbs were those of an old man, and that 
the corpse had been dismembered with a cleaver. 

The next action on Macé’s part was to ascertain 
that a seamstress—Mademoiselle Gaufe—had 
lodged at the wineshop and had worked for tailors, 
and one named Voirbo used to carry water up to 
her from the well. She went on the stage, but 
Voirbo still visited her accompanied by an older 
man whom he called Désiré, and on their last visit 


—the previous December 13—an aunt of Désiré’s 
accompanied them—by name Bodasse. At once 
Macé thought of the + B +, and having called 
on Madame Bodasse his wildest expectations were 
realised when he showed her the mark, for she at 
once exclaimed, ‘‘ I did that—that’s my nephew’s, 
Désiré.’’ So then the murdered man’s name was 
Désiré Bodasse. 

But then came a stunning blow for Macé. 
Calling at Désiré’s residence he failed to gain 
admittance, (as he expected), but the concierge 
also informed him that Désiré was a recluse, and 
took Macé’s breath away by adding that he was at 
home on the previous night, and “‘ that she had 
seen him talking to someone in the street that 
morning.’’ Now murdered men cannot converse 
in the public street. Pulling himself together 
Macé called on Voirbo, only to find that he had 
recently changed his address, but from his old 
servant he ascertained that he had lately married a 
girl with a substantial dot, that before doing so 
he had to show to her family 10,000 francs as 
evidence of his own stability, that Désire Bodasse 
had refused to lend him his money. Yet he had 
procured it from somewhere, and presumably 
Voirbo was offended with Bodasse, for the latter 
never attended the wedding. (In all the circum- 
stances this last fact was not surprising.) But 
meanwhile there was still the fact that Bodasse 
was walking and talking. 


Deduction 

Macé then returned to Bodasse’s abode and the 
door was forced open. He at once saw that the 
bed had not been slept in, and that a month’s dust 
was on the furniture. But what follows is the 
greatest feat of deduction in criminology. Macé 
calculated that fifteen candles had been burnt in 
two candlesticks. How? Because on the mantel- 
piece were two boxes. Each had contained eight 
candles. One was empty. One held one candle. 
In the candlesticks new candles had been affixed to 
the wicks of the others. Each candle would burn 
for three hours. Therefore there had been a light 
in the room for three hours upon fifteen occasions. 

Now who was burning it? Macé knew now that 
he had to do with impersonation. He also dis- 
covered that the day-clock was ticking, and that 
there was no trace of any money or securities, both 
of which Madame Bodasse said her nephew kept 
on the premises. But inside a cheap watch, 
hanging on the wall, was a pink paper recording 
numbers of 1861 Italian Stock. Within an hour 
Macé discovered that Voirbo had paid the rent 
of his new abode with an Italian Stock share 
corresponding to one in the list in the watch. A 
little later the whole of the missing Italian Stock 
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was discovered by Macé hidden in a cask in the 
cellar of Voirbo’s residence. The detective had 
observed a peculiarity about the bung. 


Obviously then Voirbo had not only murdered 
Bodasse, but impersonated him, but the last link 
in the chain was forged as follows. 


“Let’s Pretend” 

When Voirbo was arrested he was taken to his 
former apartment by Macé, and everything there 
was arranged by the concierge as in Voirbo’s 
tenancy. Macé noticed that the tiled floor sloped 
from the centre table to the bed which was in an 
alcove. Accordingly he explained that dis- 
memberment in that room could only have been 
done in the centre, because of the limited space, 
and that as there was a slope in the floor, blood 
would flow in that direction. Then picking up a 
jug of water, he said, ‘‘ Let’s pretend this is 
blood.”’ 


At these words Voirbo who had jeered and been 
insolent turned deadly pale. Then Macé poured the 
water on the floor, and two pools collected under 


the bed. The tiles were carefully taken up, and a 
quantity of dried blood, afterwards proved to be 
human, was discovered. The murderer had not 
allowed for the interstices and the percolation. 
He had killed Bodasse in that room, dis- 
membered him, and then periodically repaired to 
the victim’s apartment, collected all valuables, im- 
personated him, even to the length of walking 
lamely with a stick overhead, and had even 
deceived the concierge. The triumph was especially 
dear to Macé, for Voirbo had during the proceed- 
ings twitted him upon his youth and inexperience. 


How Voirbo Died 


Voirbo made a full confession. Yet he escaped 
the guillotine. He had been connected with the 
political side of the police. Doubtless the authori- 
ties feared that he might open his mouth, for one 
morning in Mazas prison, before he had even been 
brought to trial, a warder handed him a loaf of 
bread. There was something peculiar in that 
warder’s manner. Voirbo tore the loaf open and 
found concealed in it a razor. He took the hint. 


The Passing of the Hedgerow 


Modern Methods for Modern Crops—But the 
Countryside Suffers 


ITTLE noticed at first, a melancholy change 
has been coming over the countryside of 
Easternmost Anglia. The hedges are 

going. Rightly, or wrongly, the farmers have the 
idea that the hedges keep the sun out of their 
fields, and so they chop and slash and grub up, 
and to-day you walk, where yesterday your path 
was bordered by thorn and blackthorn and 
bramble, to find a vast flat vista on either side 
and only a row of fallen hedge slashings to tell 
you why what was once a leafly lane is now but a 
bare field track. 


The older generation shakes its head. In its 
young days they grew their hedges tall: not from 
any sense of the beautiful, but because tall hedges 
gave a welcome wind break against the bitter east 
winds of a Suffolk spring. The younger genera- 
tion laughs at that as an old wives’ tale, and says 
they didn’t grow sugar beet in the old days, and 
the beet wants the sun. 


Glory of Spring 

Maybe they are right: but it is sad to see the 
hedges vanish. They gave to the English country- 
side so much of its distinctive charm—the bleak 
glory of the blackthorn in the cold days of early 
spring, the greater glory of the may when the 
whole world is vibrating with bird-song, the red 
of the haws and the blue-black of the sloes on 
quiet autumn days. It seems a heavy price to 
pay for sugar beet, dullest of all crops. 


But the older generation chuckles just a little, 


when it talks of the wheat the farmers are so very 
anxious to grow again, against the new quota. The 
older generation ‘‘ reckon ”’ the farmers will miss 
“they hedges.’? Maybe they will—maybe they 
won’t. That is for time to prove. But we who 


don’t farm, and love the country, have mixed 
feelings. 


Ugliness 

We hate to see its beauty passing. We hate 
the tractors that chug across the fields where once 
the noble Suffolk punches drew the plough: we 
hate the corrugated iron roofs that replace the 
mellow thatch of the barns; we hate the stark 
wires that scar the fields to bring electric power to 
the dairy and the cowshed—that we still call the 
‘* nettus,’’ which means neathouse—of the farms, 
so that the milking and buttermaking may be done 
in the more modern and economical manner. 


In fact we hate progress, and yet loving the 
country, we can but wish its people well. It is 
all very depressing. Somehow, we feel that 
agriculture ought to have been kept free of the 
curse of machinery and modern progress. And 
somehow, we know that it can’t. 


But always we wonder what it’s going to be like 
ten and twenty years on, when the blackberries 
have gone, and the sloes have gone, the wild 
roses—and perhaps the hedge birds too. 


Will it be a prosperous English countryside ? 
Certainly it will be an ugly one. C.H. 
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Angela at the Albert Hall 


A Contrast 


in Criticism 


By Herbert Hughes 


aa ES, I like her voice,’’ whispered Angela, 
** but she sings very fast. When you do 
see the words in the programme she’s 
away somewhere else.’’ And she vainly tried to 
follow the racing verses of Rossini’s Tarantella 
with her finger. ‘‘ She’s like a pony,’ said 
Angela. 
Angela is seven and a bit, and on Sunday after- 
noon we sat together in the Albert Hall assisting 
at Galli-Curci’s recital and comparing notes. 


Where did you say she comes from? she 
asked after the next song. ‘‘ Milan,’’ I replied, a 
little tentatively. ‘*‘ That’s where Italy is,’’ she 
broke in, ‘‘ and there’s a big house for opera; I 
know. But could the Italians here tell what she’s 
singing about? I think maybe not.” (I had told 
her there were lots of Italians in the audience, and 
she was properly impressed as there are so few 
Italians in Chelsea or Kensington Square). 


‘IT think you are probably right,’’ I assented, ‘‘I 
don’t hear all her consonants myself.’’ ‘‘ That’s 
the word,’’ said Angela, ‘‘ consonants. Letters 
that have no vowels. I do like her dress, don’t 
you ?—all silver behind, and when she moves all 
those things in front sparkle like diamonds. She 
ought to dance,’’ she added, “ her voice is like 
dancing.” 


I agreed, though unwilling at that moment to 
enter into any desthetic complications. 

When we came to the next breathing space | 
asked my companion which of the songs she had 
liked the best. ‘‘ I liked that German one ’’— 
pointing to Reger’s Waldeinsamkeit in the pro- 
gramme book—‘‘ with the blackbird in it.’? And 
with that busy index finger she pointed out the 
word Amsel in the printed verses, a word of which 
she confided to me the meaning. ‘‘ But I think I 
liked best Where the Bee Sucks which is what 
Ariel sang at the Old Vic. once when we met Miss 
Baylis.” 

‘* Did you not like Pretty Mocking Bird with 
Mr. Raymond Williams playing the flute? That 
was written by Sir Henry Bishop who died a long 
time ago.” 

‘“* Pretty fair,’’ said the austere Angela. ‘‘ But 
why did she sing ‘Pretty wahrbler?’ It sounds 
funny, don’t you think?” I told Angela to 
remember that the lady was an Italian. 

In The Times the following morning I read 
that : 

“Mme. Galli-Curci has fined away her consonants 
to vanishing point, her breaths are taken at the 
singer’s rather than the composer’s convenience . . 
Her singing is, in fact, curiously beautiful and more 
curiously one-sided.” 


So I feel sure Angela must be right. 


An Eastern European Idyll 


Merrie 


OMEHOW one’s mind goes back to the 
traditional ‘‘ Merrie England’’ in reading 
Mr. D. J. Hall’s book ‘‘ Romanian Furrow.”’ * 

One thinks of the cheery, happy England of 
long ago, when the country folk were content with 
their own rural lives, and the land gave all they 
needed for their food and drink and clothing. 
There were maypoles in season, then, and sports 
and dancings on the village greens, and 
immemorial customs piously observed, and, in 
fact, the English peasantry lived lives very much 
like those lived by the Romanian peasantry to-day. 

Mr. Hall spent some months among the country 
folk in far-Eastern Eurape, and a very fascinating 
account of his experiences he gives. He liked the 
simple people, he liked their life, and he admires 
them. 

“In the happiness of these people lay their 
strength,’’ he says. ‘‘ Because in the West we 
have made a world which is hard on us if we are 
not continuously busy, we have made work a 
standard of morality and affect contempt for what 
we call idleness. Even in our leisure we must 


Romania ’”’ 


always be ‘doing’ something. These people 
had no such fetish. They worked to eat, no more. 
They were not lazy. It was only that they had 
not forgotten the meaning of composure.”’ 

Indeed, they are not lazy, as his story tells. * 
Their life is one of hardship and toil that would 
appal our present-day English agricultural 
labourers. Their rewards are simple and few. 
Yet they are content, happy, ‘‘ Merrie,’’ in fact. 

They are intensely loyal; they have fought 
through the ages for their freedom and their land, 
and are ever aware that they may have to fight 
again; for there is Russia; dark, ominous and 
brooding on the other side of the frontier. 

Mr. Hall gives a very grim impression of the 
Russian menace. He went to Tighina and down 
to the Dneister, the frontier river. The bridge 
which once spanned it is broken down on the 
Romanian side. The further bank is patrolled 
day and night by armed troops, not from any fear 
of attack from Romania, but to shoot down 
escaping Russian refugees. Most nights some try 
to swim the river, or in winter cross its ice. Con- 
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stantly spies are sent across it to try to stir up 
trouble. And on the Russian side is the town of 
Tiraspol, always brilliantly lighted up at night, 
with great factories, their windows shining. 

Said one of the Romanian sentries: ‘‘ Those 
lights. Oh, they mean nothing. They shine all 
night whether anyone is working or not. They 
are only to make us feel what a poor place this is 
and what a briglit, busy town is Tiraspol .. . 
nothing of any worth comes out of those build- 
ings. All the towns on the river are like that. . . 
Besides, with all those lights, it is hard for any- 
one to escape from the towns.”’ 

The Romanians have few illusions. They know 
Russia for what she is: they know that their 
country is being misgoverned by self-seeking 
politicians. Yet, strong in their own resources, 
they keep happy. So must the peasantry of 
** Merrie England ”’ have kept happy, even when 
civil war ravaged the land. 

* Romanian Furrow. By D. J. Hall. Methuen 
10s. 6d. 


Cavalcade—the Under Side 


N ‘ Cavalcade’? Mr. Noel Coward showed us 
the surface of the carpet; Miss Irene 
Clephane, in her new publication*, shows us the 
interwoven threads of the same period that lie be- 
neath the pattern. : 

In a capitally selected collection of over two 
hundred pictures, with text and captions describ- 
ing the progress of events, Miss Clephane deals 
with the years since 1900 as a ‘‘ Passing Pano- 
rama,”’ the years 1914-1918 being parenthetically 
included as ‘‘ Interlude.’’ 

The changes in our habits and pastimes since 
the dawn of the century are graphically shown. 
Fiom the early days of the motor car, preceded by 
a red flag, the arrival of the first American in- 
vader of the dance-floor, the cake-walk, the birth 
of the film-star Milky Way, with Bunny and 
Flora Finch as shining planets, we are brought 
by easy steps to the England of to-day. Some 
surprise may be felt when the pictures show 
women playing golf as long ago as 1901, May 
Sutton winning the lawn-tennis championship in 
1907 and long skirts, and the statement that, in 
the same year, the Home Secretary issued an order 
showing a desire to popularise the hansom cab, 
‘‘ which otherwise might have ultimately joined 
the sedan chair.” 

Political agitation by women, fashion changes, 
the development of air travel, wireless, and all our 
modern conveniences, are pictorially made to live 
before us, and we are left to await a volume show- 
ing what has been achieved in the days since 1930 
by that rising generation of which Miss Clephane 
says in conclusion: ‘‘ Whether by their activities 
the sum of human happiness will be increased still 
remains to be seen.”’ 

Mr. Alan Bott, in a foreword, sums up the 
merits of this book. As a pictorial record of an 
interesting period, it is worth a place in the book- 
case. A.D. 
*Ourselves, 1900-1930. By Irene Clephane. 

John Lane, the Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 


Napoleon Again 
His Early Life as Consul 


UCH is the perennial interest in Napoleon 
that, though there are already in existence 
an enormous number of books about him, and 
almost everything possible is known of every 
phase of his life, a new book on this subject is 
sure of a welcome, provided that it has something 
fresh to say, some new or illuminating point of 
view. The present book* is the ninth volume of 
the series entitled ‘‘ The National History of 
France,” edited by M. Funck-Brentano, and 
based on the principle of letting contemporaries 
themselves tell the history of their times. M. Louis 
Madelin has already contributed ‘‘ The French 
Revolution ’’ to the series, and the excellence of 
that work raised expectations respecting this his 
next book which here are amply fulfilled. 
Opening with the arrival at the Luxembourg 
of a ‘‘ slim, alert littke man, with a bearing at 
once careless and self-confident,’’ who had just 
been elected provisional Consul, and closing with 
the great victory of Wagram and the peace of 
Vienna, this book covers the story of the life of 
Napoleon from 1799 to 1809: his rise to supreme 
power in France and the years of his zenith as 
Emperor when like a Colossus he bestrode the 
world. 


Out of Chaos 


In England the story of Napoleon as Emperor 
is perhaps better understood than the story of him 
as First Consul, because of his being realised 
among us most of all as the Great Master of War 
that he was. Less is grasped of the other great 
parts that went to the making of this marvellous 
man, particularly the consummate statesmanship 
that brought the French out of the chaos of the 
Revolution and turned them into the Grande 
Nation again. This part of the story is extremely 
well told in the first chapters of this book. 

Incarnating France in his own person Napoleon 
calmed the strife and disorder of faction, and 
steadily pursued a policy of reconciling the past 
and the present, which implied the fusion of 
parties or rather their extinction. ‘‘ To govern in 
the interests of a party,’’ he declared soon after his 
election as Consul, ‘‘ is sooner or later to become 
dependent on it. They will never get me to do it. 
It am national!” 

His organising genius expressed this nationalism 
in the codification of French law, and the estab- 
lishment of the prefectural system, by a concordat 
with Rome, by his foundation of the Bank of 
France, the University, the Legion of Honour— 
and soon. And all narrated by M. Madelin with 
vivid and sympathetic insight. Not that the 
second part of his book—that dealing with 
Napoleon as Emperor—falls behind the first; 
but it is well to draw the attention of English 
readers to the tremendous importance of Napoleon 
in the formation of France as she is to-day. 
* The Consulate and the Empire. By Louis 

Madelin. Translated from the French by 
E. F. Buckley. Heinemann. 15s. 
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Modern Verse 
A Fine Anthology 


N spite of the fact that there seems to be a con- 
spiracy among reviewers, editors and readers 
—(a not altogether unjustifiable one)— to band 
together to wage war against the anthologist, he 
cannot be quashed. One anthology of English 
poetry after another tumbles through the press; 
and the strange thing is that so many of them are 
good. A year ago appeared one of the best 
of them—chosen and edited by the late Harold 
Monro—a poet and critic of rare quality; and now 
comes one from the wife, who so long bore with 
him her share in the poetry bookshop and all it 
entailed for the poetry of England; and the book 
reflects her husband’s mind on every page. At 
one end we have Mr. Stephen Spender at his 
best : 
“ He will watch the hawk with an indifferent eye 
Or pitifully ; 
Nor on those eagles who so feared him, now 
Will strain his brow 
Weapons may use, stone, sling and strong-thewed 
He will not know. [bow 
This aristocrat, superb of all instinct, 
With death close linked 
Had paced the enormous cloud, almost had won 
War on the sun; 
Till now, like Icarus mid-ocean-drowned 
Hands, wings, are found.” 


This poem—splendid and granite-like in its own 
aloofness—stands at one end, while Walter de la 
Mare, in ‘‘ The Strange Spirit,’’ breaks us in at 
the other; and between them rise some familiar 
faces—Herbert Read, Charlotte Mew, T. S. Eliot, 
Peter Quennell, the three Sitwells, and Harold 
Monro himself. There are, in fact, too manv 
poems here of the kind we always meet. 


A Balanced Judgment 


The parts of the book which are given up to the 
presentation of quite new poetry are well edited ; 
and anyone who is at all familiar with the spirit 
and the substance of that particular movement 
must acknowledge the balanced sense of judgment 
that Mrs. Monro here discloses. The works of 
Mr. Spender, Mr. Lewis and Mr. Auden could not 
be omitted from any anthology which gave a fair 
portrait of poetic development during the last de- 
cade; but where are Richard Church, L. A. G. 
Strong, V. Sackville-West and Edward Thomp- 
son? Their work is more likely to last than is the 
work of the majority of poets in Mrs. Monro’s list. 
Let us conclude, however, with a real poem which 
she rescued (perhaps from. oblivion) to ‘‘ The 
Blackbird ”’ : 

“Do you find no burden in singing? 

You catch up boughs, buds, leaves, anything 
Even to the red-brick houses and whatever 

Of scrubbed growth they may enclose, never 
Querying your right to engulf your neighbours 
To pour them molten into the cup of your song. 
You do not set one foot circumspectly along 
Before the other, doling out your hours 

In grains of sand 

Counting up to a thousand.” 

Here Mr. Ronald Bottrall has given us some- 
thing new, but it has grown out of the old. His 


little poem has its roots in the soil—but for which 
it must perish; and this can be said of all these 
poems. Experiments are made and new shapes 
are occasionally wrought; but there is no revolu- 
tion in this book. The poets who compose it com- 
bine a reverence for the past with a sense of 
obligation to the future; and the result is a book 
which flowers into the full bloom of our present 
era. 


Recent Poetry: 1923-1933: Edited by Alida 


Monro. Gerald Howe and The Poetry Book- 
shop. 4s. 


Jewish Literature 
[REVIEWED By RAE FRIEDBERG] 


F all literatures, that of the Jews is the most 
extensive and the most diversified. In it 
is reflected the tragi-romantic life story of a nation 
which has the world for its stage and time for its 
action. The History of Jewish Literature, Volume 
II, from the twelfth century to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, is therefore not only of deep 
interest to Jew and Gentile alike, but of permanent 
and enduring value. 


It deals with all phases of Jewish literature and 
with all expressions of the spirit of Israel. 


“Jewish life in Spain, as well as in all other 
countries in Europe, assumed a very gloomy aspect 
during the second half of the Middle Ages. “In fact, 
the really dark spirit of these Ages; as far as the Jews 
were concerned, was displayed primarily during that 
epoch. From the thirteenth century on, the Church 
concentrated all its efforts, if not to destroy the Jews, 
at least to humiliate, harass and distress them. The 
history of the Jews in the centuries that follow is one 
long tale of woe and suffering caused by persecution, 
attacks, massacres, exiles and innumerable discrimina- 
tions. . . . Thus, the hunted and driven genius of the 
people wandered from place to place and, wherever it 
alighted, it struck root and _ beautiful blossoms 
sprouted forth.” 


The author was educated in European 
Academies and at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, New York and Columbia Universities. He 
is Professor of Bible and Jewish Philosophy at 
the Hebrew Theological College in Chicago and 
instructor in Rabbinics and Medizval Jewish 
Literature at the College of Jewish Studies of the 
same city. 


The volume comprises over a thousand pages 
and includes a map of Jewish literary centres 
during the ages and a very complete index. A 
book without which no library will be complete. 


A History of Jewish Literature. 
Waxman, Ph.D. 
pany, New York. 
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Correspondence 


An Appeal for More Work 

SIR,—Signs that we are beginning to leave depression 
behind: are steadily growing: the turn of the year sees 
a more optimistic outlook in all classes. What of those 
works of public utility and amenity value which have 
been so sadly neglected during the past two years of 
stringent economy? Is 1934 to see a fresh start made 
with the thousand and one projects which are crying 
out to be begun or completed? I am prompted to ask 
the question by the new hope which is springing up 
amongst us. 

New roads are wanted, and old roads are waiting to 
be repaired. New bridges are badly required in many 
parts of the country, and it is estimated that over 7,000 
existing bridges are in urgent need of reconstruction. 
In drainage, water supply, provision against coast 
erosion and in a host of other directions there is urgent 
work crying out to be done. 


Money is cheap and men are idle. These are two facts 
which should dominate all discussions on the subject. 
Private enterprise can do, and is already doing, much 
to bring the two together, but it cannot do all that is 
needed. Nor can private enterprise take the place of the 
State and the municipalities in developing those national 
and municipal services, which must sooner or later be 
developed or re-developed. 


So my appeal is first to the Government to set on foot 
all the useful work it can, and, secondly, to the Local 
Authorities to put in hand all that was stopped so 
abruptly in the autumn of 1931. Were that done at once 
it would mean directly work for the unemployed, but 
it would mean, too, a return of activity to many 
industries at present still under a cloud. And ‘the 
second is more important than the first. 


The Government is urging the Local Authorities to get 
ahead with slum clearance, a reform long overdue. Will 
it go a step further and urge the Local Authorities, as 
its predecessors have done in the past, to undertake an 
equally active campaign to re-equip Great Britain to 
enable it to take full advantage of the trade revival 
which now seems to be under way? 


A. LAKEN, Chairman. 


The Municipal Journal and Public Works Engineer, 
3 & 4, Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 


[The Government seems to have an idea that it is 
cheaper to keep a man idle than to find him work. The 
sooner we can replace the present puppets at Westminster 
by men, the better for old England.—Ep., S.R.] 


Insanity’s Annual Increase 


SIR,—Those of us who were fortunate enough to see 
that clever play entitled ‘‘ Sunshine House” have a 
good knowledge of the treatment meted out to sufferers 
from mental sickness. Also the recent case of Mrs. 
Broad has given us a practical demonstration of the 
methods employed in the handling of mental patients. 


This treatment is being administered daily to those 
unfortunate enough to be bona-fide cases. They are 
goaded, and tortured mentally, until they become 
permanent lunatics. 


The crying evil in our Administration is the sanction- 
ing of private mental homes—the ‘‘ Sunshine Houses,”’ 
or “‘ forcing-houses ’’ for the asylums. When these are 
all swept away and proper mental hospitals, or sanatoria, 
provided, where every kind of remedial treatment is at 
hand and where all the doctors have studied mental sick- 
ness and know something about the mind, then, perhaps, 
the annual increase will not be two thousand!—a very 
large percentage of whom are asyliim-made lunatics. 

HOPEFUL. 

[Unfortunately there is a good deal of truth in this 
statement. The lunacy laws are long overdue for reform. 
—Ep., S.R.] 


National Ambulance Supervision 


SIR,—The latest figures for road accidents for 1933 
show the urgent necessity for the ample provision of 
easy means of calling an ambulance to the site of any 
road casualty. The Post Office should be asked to see 
to this all over the kingdom. Under present conditions 
simple injuries are allowed to become serious, and many 
deaths result entirely from lack of early attention, while 
inappropriate means of conveyance cause further suffer- 
ing. This matter is of national importance and should 
be taken in hand by the Ministry of Health in conjunc- 
tion with all existing authorities. 


The first essential of an efficient service is the division 
of the whole kingdom into accident areas of appropriate 
sizes, with very elastic boundaries and with an ample 
number of telephone call boxes in connection with 
properly equipped light ambulances, centrally placed and 
ready to travel quickly in any desired direction. 


If accidents are to be prevented, we must supersede 
the dilatory and varying methods of road improvements 
and supervision of local authorities by the establishment 
of complete national responsibility for the administra- 
tion and upkeep of all public thoroughfares, aided by an 
adequate force of national mobile police. 


ARTHUR JAMES, M.D. 
69, Gloucester Terrace, London, W.2. 


[In face of the recent road death figures, Dr. James’s 
suggestions are pertinent.—Ep., S.R.] 


The Pots and the Kettle 


SIR,—Within the past week we have witnessed the 
amazing spectacle of Lord Snowden, Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
Mr. Clynes and others stigmatizing the seditious utter- 
ances of Sir Stafford Cripps. Let us examine the records 
of these demagogues before they climbed into that 


atmosphere of affluence which they have always taught 


their dupes was a wrong thing to do upon the part of the 
capitalist. Lord Snowden, apart from the sedition 
implied by his signing the 1917 Leeds Conference Pamph- 
let which exhorted the workers of Britain to “ follow 
Russia,” joined Ramsay MacDonald, Thomas, Henderson, 
Shaw and Trevelyan in November, 1925, in moving a 
vote of censure against the Government for prosecuting 
twelve seditious Communists, and described such action 
as “a violation of the traditional British Rights of 
freedom of speech and publication of opinion.” In 
November, 1921, after the people had beaten the Triple 
Alliance Strike in April of that year, and of which 
Thomas was one of the leaders, he said “If we are 
driven to a National Strike, make no mistake about it— 
it will mean a new Government in the country and not 
Parliamentary government.”’ 


Mr. J. R. Clynes on July 20th, 1920, when both he and 
Thomas were Privy Councillors, joined the Council of 
Action, which was formed to over-ride the Constitution of 
the country, to enforce on the Government and the people 
a course of action as to Russia and Ireland with which 
the great majority of the nation had no sympathy. These 
vapourings and activities are taken from a mass of 
seditious utterances by these place-hunting agitators 
and when it is mentioned that Ramsay MacDonald was 
also a signatory of the ‘‘ Follow Russia ’’ pamphlet there 
need be little surprise that while such people are retained 
in the Cabinet by a Government four-fifths of which is 
Conservative, bye-elections must continue to be lost and 
the Conservative Party, failing the removal of such 
inharmonious Cabinet bedfellows from the Govern- 
ment, must be snowed under for a generation when the 
electorate shall next have an opportunity of expressing 
its opinion. H. 


58, Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 
[We make no comment.—Ep., S.R.] 
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Life Assurance Up-to-date 


By A. H. CLARKE 
I 


HE people of this country—by country I 
mean England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland—are, in their respective ways, 

gradually beginning to realise that the old- 
fashioned method of ‘‘ muddling through ’’ has 
had its day; that events are moving so rapidly 
there is no time for the laissez-faire mentality, 
more immediate and constructive action being de- 
manded. Life assurance, in its various forms, 
has shared in this progress, which, admittedly, 
has still a long way to go. 


The average man, thinking of life assurance, 
was in the habit of associating the thought instan- 
taneously with that of the grave, or with some- 
thing that he had got to do for other people, he, 
himself, not enjoying the benefit of the action on 
this earth. ‘* I don’t want to leave a lot of money 
for some other man to spend ”’ is a more common 
attitude than is realised. He is not altogether to 
blame, for, until recently, the life underwriting 
business and its representatives formed an easy 


target for the lesser comedians of our music-hall 
stage. 


Considered in its correct perspective, this 
“humour ”’ was all to the good, for it consti- 
tuted, in my opinion, a first sowing of the whole 
idea of life assurance in the minds of the people, 
and surely there are less pleasant ways.of being 
instructed than through the agency of humour. 
People were beginning to think that perhaps there 
was something in life assurance, and that they had 
responsibilities which, with a negligible amount 
of self-denial, could be transferred to broader 
financial shoulders. 


Records show that this period of consideration 
lasted for some years. This, perhaps, was be- 
cause of our insular temperament. While we 
have some difficulty in preventing our private 
affairs from bubbling over in a doctor’s consult- 
ing room, or in a dentist’s chair, it is difficult for 
us to talk freely just when confidence is necessary 
to receive the best advice. Neither the doctor nor 
the dentist, generally speaking, care very much 
about what we did yesterday, but an Assurance 
Company or its representative must be—but I go 
too fast. 

The next step towards the nation becoming 
insurance-minded was of more recent date. The 
Conversion Loan, which met with considerable 
support, had the effect of reducing incomes de- 
rived from gilt-edged investments by approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent. This sudden loss hit 
a large number very hard, and they were forced, 
in. many instances, to seek advice for the safest 
means of supplementing this loss of income. The 
sudden increase in the demand for annuities was 
one result. This, in turn, created a fresh public 
interest and. raised the whole question of life 
assurance, principally from the angle of pure in- 
vestment, and it is this angle which will be the 
subject of my next article. 


The Theatre 


“Genius at Home” 
The Purpose of Womanhood 


By PRINCE NICOLAS GALITZINE 


RELIMINARY notices and reports gave one 

to understand that ‘‘ Genius at Home ’’ was 
going to be a play about Thomas Carlyle. 1 was 
agreeably surprised that the rather unpleasant, 
bickering and forceful personality of the great 
Scotsman was an excuse for a theme much more 
vital than even his fiery nature. Elizabeth Drew, 
in a first play, set herself the difficult task of 
explaining a woman’s place in the universal 
scheme. According to Tennyson—‘‘ woman is 
the lesser man.’’ In freudian parlance it could 
mean ‘‘the inner invisible manikin ’’ that is 
always pointing, guiding, telling us what to do— 
a theory gloriously exemplified in the new play at 
the Embassy. 


It opens in a farmhouse showing the Carlyles 
(played by Wilfred Walter and Marda Vanne) 
buried in the country, with Thomas ever tortured 
by doubts that he may be a failure, a message to 
the world burning in his soul, that he mistakes for 
dyspepsia and tries to cure with bicarbonate. His 
manners are crude and uncouth, but he is as true 
to his calling as an incarnation of John the Baptist. 
Meanwhile Jane, foreseeing his greatness, deep 
down in herself is happy, though ill and restless 
on the surface, with a longing to confront the 


world with his genius. From there step by step. 


we watch her nursing this sacred flame to London, 
building up his reputation in Chelsea and at long 
last succeeding in making him universally famous. 


Driving Power 

The great trial of her life comes when, by 
accident, years of labour are destroyed by a care- 
less housemaid, who stokes the fire with the newly 
finished manuscript of the French Revolution. We 
see how the indomitable driving power of a 
woman’s influence can force man to create and 
even to resuscitate something that is dead. 


It is a story of the purpose of womanhood—a 
hum-drum story of a wife, who is a convenience, 
a door-mat, a drudge—which tells you that 
dramatic emotion is only extant in a novel and that 
marriage is indeed a lottery where you hope to 
pick an eel out of a bag of snakes. But there is 
truth, pathos and exultation in the fulfilment of 
her object. Compared to the spinster’s aimless 
existence, the reward for her ‘‘ steady flame ’’ is 


great, although it is expressed in but three words 
“* T love you.” 


Glimpses of Victorian life, hampered by 
hypocrisies and simpering manners, supply a 
good deal of relief. If produced on a more lavish 
scale, with the minor characters amplified and 


better worked out, the Brontés would have to look 
to their laurels. 


Genius at Home. By Elizabeth Drew. Embassy 
Theatre. 
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Recent Gramophone 
Records 


[REVIEWED By HERBERT HUGHES] 


RAMOPHILES who want to add to their 
libraries have a pretty wide choice in 
records recently issued. I cannot sympa- 

thise with them very much if they greatly admire 
the music of Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, but 
will concede that the record made by Yehudi 
Menuhin with the Paris Symphony Orchestra 
under Enesco is as fine as can be. 

When this work was first introduced into Eng- 
land by Sarasate in the ’seventies I was not listen- 
ing to music, nor was Queen’s Hall adding 
architectural disgrace to the top end of Regent 
Street. But lovers of fiddle music loved Sarasate 
and everything, I suppose, that he played, just as 
to-day they love Yehudi and all that he does. 
Music of this flamboyant and superficial kind 
would be dead long ago if there were not a few 
fiddlers of the requisite virtuosity to keep it in a 
state of suspended animation. Anyhow, ye who 
love the Symphonie Espagnole, take this H.M.V. 
Album (DB 1999-2002) to your bosoms; take it to 
your homes, and listen to this brilliant youth 
play like an archangel or Sarasate—but don’t 
bring it into mine! There are two unpretentious 
Aubades of Lalo for orchestra that are worth a 
dozen such high-falutin’ concertos. (They are 
hardly ever played, exquisite through they are, 
chiefly because there is no one to exploit in per- 
forming them. Any fool could ‘‘ conduct ’’ them.) 

Der Rosenkavalier and— 

I most heartily commend the H.M.V. Album 
(DB 2060-70-72) that contains selected passages 
from Richard Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier. For 
this a magnificent cast was engaged, including 
Lotte Lehmann, in her old réle as the Feldmar- 
schallin, Olszewska, Elizabeth Schumann, and 
the unforgettable Richard Mayr. The chorus has 
been drawn from the Vienna State Opera, the 
orchestra is the Vienna Philharmonic, and the 
conductor is Robert Heger. The album contains 


13 12-inch discs—fine big slices out of each of the 
three acts. 


—The Sorcerer 

For Gilbert and Sullivan ‘‘ fans,’’ here is a new 
album (B 8054-9) containing an abridged version 
of ‘‘ The Sorcerer.’ It is given, of course, with 
a proper D’Oyly Carte cast which includes Derek 
Oldham, Stuart Robertson, George Baker, Muriel 
Dickson and Alice Moxon, a capital chorus and 
orchestra being directed by Isidore Godfrey. This 
is commonly described as the first of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, ‘‘ Trial by Jury,’’ which pre- 
ceded it, being more cantata than opera. The 
performance here is very breezy, and the album 
should be popular. 

Among the Columbia records to be noted are 
two discs containing Handel’s ‘‘ Water Music,”’ 
in the jolly Suite arranged and orchestrated by Sir 
Hamilton Harty; this is superbly plaved by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 


The Cinema 
Coward and Lubitsch 
By MARK FORREST 


HERE are a number of important new pro- 
ductions in the West End this week and, 

chief amongst them, is Mr. Lubitsch’s screen 
adaptation of Mr, Coward’s play ‘* Design for 
Living,”’ which is at the Plaza. It is quite 
apparent that Mr. Hecht, who made the screen 
play, has relied very little, if at all, upon Mr. 
Coward except for the main struts of the situations. 
That, however, does not mean that the dialogue 
is not amusing; on the contrary the idea is well 
supported, but the airy persiflage of Mr. Coward 
has been exchange for an American counterpart. 


There are four principal characters in the film 
version and I found the acting of three of them only 
passable. The girl, Gilda, is played by Miriam 
Hopkins and the two men with either of whom 
she is happy, so long as the other is away, are 
Gary Cooper and Fredric March. The whole three 
of them are heavy in the hand, especially Gary 
Cooper, but the man who she marries, only to leave 
him to return to the other two, is very amusingly 
played by Everard Horton. More important than 
the acting, however, is the direction, and Mr. 
Lubitsch still remains the wittiest director of the 
screen ; there are touches all the way through this 
picture which bear the unmistakable mark of his 
inventive mind. 

The talking version of Miss Kennedy’s ‘‘ The 
Constant Nymph,”’ at the New Gallery, has been 
made in the Tyrol in the district where she laid 
the original story and Mr. Dean, who directs it, 
has used his camera well to give the picture a 
delightful background. The scenario, neverthe- 
less, is very uneven and the writers, Mr. Dean 
and Miss Kennedy herself, appear to me to have 
made an initial mistake in introducing Sangar. 
This Olympian was not on view in the play which 
gained strength from his absence. The omission of 
“* The Silver Sty ’’ and the inclusion of a totally 


unnecessary subtitle in its place is another 
blemish. 


Design for Living. Directed by Ernst Lubitsch. 
Plaza. 


The Constant Nymph. Directed by Basil Dean. 
New Gallery. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly 
Best Maps and Illustrations 

Edinburgh & Fnvirons 2/- Harrogate. York, Ripon 

The Severn Valley | 2/- The Wye “Valley 

Hy + North Wales Coast | 2’ Isle of "Wight 

2/- Chester and Llangollen 2/- Llandudno&Colwyn Bay 

ae Pristol. Wells The Channel Islands 

+ i 

2/- Buxton and.the Peak 2/- Plymouth & Exeter 

2/- Lausanne, Geneva, Vevey, Montreux, Territet. 2/+ 

2/- Berne. Bernese Oherl'’d 2/- The Lake of Geneva 

2/- Lucerne & Fnvirons | 2/- Rhone V'l’y & Zermatt 

The French Riviera | The Italian Riviera 

2/- Paris,  yons. Rhone Vly Chamonix & Environs 

2/- Zurich & the Engadine | St. Moritz. Davos, Pon’na. 

2/@ Motor-car Roadbook and the Hotels of the World 2/6 

Llangollen— Darlington & & Co. 
Railway Bookstalla and all. Booksellers = 
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THE EX-SERVICES WELFARE SOCIETY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 
President: Admiral Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, Bart., G.C.B., D.S.O., D.C.L. 


Joint Chairmen : 
CAPT. A. K. WATSON 
LT.-COL. C. D. UNIACKE 
Hon. Treasurers : 
LT.-COL. C. D. UNIACKE 
LT.-COM. C. V. POWEL, B.N. (Betd.) 


General Secretary : 
E. HOWARD, ESQ. 


Assistant Secretary : 
Rear-Admiral T. J. SPENCE-LYNE, 
C.B., D.8.0., R.N. (Retd.) 


53, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


THE BROKEN MEN 


THE Problem of the nerve-wrecked 

ex-service man is very real. In most 
cases the complaint which handicaps 
him, and makes it utterly impossible for 
him to earn his living in the strenuous 
competition of everyday life, has now 
made itself manifest until long after the 
war. 


There may be nothing in his medical 
record to show that he was suffering 
from the effects of nerve-shock at the 
time of discharge. But come into the 
offices of the Ex-Services Welfare 
Society. 

A dozen or more men are seated in the 
waiting room, in some cases with their 
distracted wives. Many of them are big 
fellows who, in the ordinary course of 
events, would be useful citizens, happy 
and delighting in their own homes. 


Yet some are shaking like aspen leaves. 
One or two are stooped, with their heads 
in their hands, the picture of despair. 
They have come to the end of their 
tether; their nerves are raw with suffer- 
ing. 

Speak to them—they jump in alarm. 
Their limbs twitch; they cannot concen- 
trate. Listen to their pitiful stories, told 
in disconnected jerks—the stories of 
men broken by the wheels of war; men 


still living in the twilight of no man’s 
land, between life and death; still 
haunted by the sounds and sights of the 
horrors they endured; men on the border- 
line of complete breakdown. 


It is to these men, acclaimed as heroes 
in the face of national peril, outcast, 
helpless, and, in many cases, homeless, 
that the Ex-Services Welfare Society 
strives to give the chance to rehabilitate 
themselves, not in mental hospitals, but 
in surroundings and under conditions 
that will ensure, if not complete 
recovery, at last a modicum of comfort 
and self-respect. 


WAR’S TRAGIC LEGACY 

MORE than 6,000 ex-sailors and soldiers 

whose nerves were shattered in 
the Great War are in mental hospitals 
throughout the country. 
OVER 30,000 MORE are suffering from 
neurasthenia, and many of these are in 
want and loneliness. 


ONLY YOUR HELP is needed for a 
number of them to be restored to pro- 
ductive citizenship under the care of the 
Ex-Services Welfare Society. 

The Ex-Services Welfare Society exists 
entirely on donations and subscriptions 


from the public, and gives free care and 
treatment in its Homes. 


£50,000 is needed every year to maintain its services. 


Please send a donation to the President, Admiral Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, Bt., G.C.B., 
D.S.O., D.C.L., Ex-Services Welfare Society, 53, Victoria St, London, $.W.1 
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Egypt 
A Voyage down the Centuries 
By JOHN CHILD 


OST foreign countries have a glamour 
which endears them to the traveller, but 
that of Egypt usually proves particularly 

potent. It recalls its devotees year after year with 
an almost unfailing regularity. It is a land of 
vivid impressions and whether it is a sunset over 
the desert, or the reflection of a felucca on the still 
waters of the Nile, or the Temple of Isis at Philae, 
nothing can dim the mental picture or disassociate 
it from this land of delight. 

From the twentieth century luxury of Cairo, 
one gazes down the gallery of the centuries into 
that dim past which cradled present-day civilisa- 
tion. It is there beside one, mixing incongruously 
with the glitter and speed of modernity. 
Cairo vies with Constantinople in this respect, 
except that it enshrines a past immeasurably older 
and more romantic. Not only is there all the 
glamour of the East in the bazaars, but there 
are a thousand and one visible links with 
the past in odd corners and tortuous streets. 
Perhaps you will see, as I once saw, the clean- 
cut lines of the Mohamed Aly mosque framed 
through a mushrabiya (veil window)—an arab- 
esque which will remain forever in your memory. 


Wonders of the Nile 

There are hotels in Cairo to suit every pocket. 
Although Shepheards is famous throughout the 
world, many of the smaller pensions can offer a 
degree of comfort which is perfectly adequate to 
make one’s stay in Cairo an uninterrupted delight. 

You will, of course, make the trip up the Nile. 
Everybody does. Don’t go up by train unless 
your time is limited. Go by river steamer. It 
will lead you through a land of enchantment. You 
will hear the sweet song of the Nile boatmen and 
the rippling tune which the goatherd plays on his 
reed pipe. You will see the Sphinx and the 
Pyramids of Gazi bathed in the silver of desert 
moonlight—a hackneyed sight, no doubt, but one 
which will be unforgettable—and you will watch 
the sun set behind the sandstone hills of Luxor. 
There will be brilliant sunshine by day, blazing 
down on the vastness of the desert, and at night a 
multitude of stars will give a lovely radiance out of 
the velvety sky. There is no other place I know 
where so many stars seem to congregate at night. 

The first important stop on the Nile is Sakkara, 
with the Step Pyramid. There are also many 
underground tombs here, including the Serapeum, 
where the sacred bulls of Apis are buried. They 
are gloomy and uncanny, these vast labyrinths, as 
though in some way they resented the intrusion of 
sightseers, and often it is a relief to come up again 
into open. 

After Sakkara comes Tell el Amarna. It is the 
site of the City of the Sun, founded by the boy 
king Akhnaten, who is, perhaps, the most attrac- 
tive character in Egyptian history. It was he who 
created the first monotheistic religion, forsaking 
the many gods of his fathers and worshipping only 
the sun. 


VINTAGE 
PORT! 


Sandeman vintage Port is the select wine 
of the best vintage years. At intervals the 
Douro district yields a particularly choice 
wine harvest, from which SANDEMAN 
vintage ports are bottled with infinite care 
by trained experts. The name SANDEMAN 
on a bottle of vintage port is a guarantee 
in one word. 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 


GEO. G.SANDEMAN SONS &Co., Led., 20 Sc. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4 


Through Abydos, where is the Temple of Seti 
I, the steamer brings you to Luxor, which was 
once the great city of Thebes. Here is a famous 
temple, 3,500 years old and built by Amenhotep 
III. A wonderful and enormous place, it is now 
mostly in ruins and, rather incongruously, a 
modern mosque is built within them. Here, too, 
are the Colossi of Thebes, known disrespectfully 
as ‘‘ Mutt and Jeff.” 


There is much to see in Luxor, and glorious 
drives can be taken through the hills. You will, 
naturally, go to the valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings. Practically all the treasures from these 
tombs are in the Cairo museum, but the mummies 
still remain in the vast halls built for them far into 
the rocky mountain. Tutankh-Amen, Amen- 
hotep II, Seti I, and the great Rameses II are 
buried here, as also is Queen Hatshepsu. 


Higher up the Nile, at Assouan, is the Island 
of Philae, with its glorious Temple of Isis, built 
by the Ptolomies. Its loveliness is famous the 
world over, and no visit would be complete 
without a sight of ‘‘ The Pearl of Egypt.” 

Most people make Assouan their last port of 
call, but, if you can, go up to Abou-Simbel and 
see the great Rock Temple of Rameses II. There 
are four huge figures cut out of the solid rock and 
guarding the god Ra-Hamarchis. 

And so, down the Nile again to Cairo, to 
Alexandria, and home. You will have seen vistas 
of another world, lived in dynasties long dead, 
stood amongst the ruins of prehistoric glories and 
felt the majesty which was once Imperial Egypt. 
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The Dollar’s Dilemma 


Barclays Bank Chairman’s Views 
[By Our City Editor] 


FEW days have now elapsed in which to 

observe the immediate effect of President 
Roosevelt’s dollar devaluation decision, which has 
placed the unit of American currency in something 
of a dilemma. Some experts were of opinion that 
the American Exchange rate would “‘ run away ”’ 
to a possible alarming extent, but actually the 
reverse has been the case for a number of ‘‘bears’’ 
of dollars have been frightened by the uncertainty 
of the whole position into closing their accounts 
and the dollar has consequently improved against 
sterling. But it is important to note that the 
tendency of the £ has been weak against the franc, 
i.e., against gold, so that in effect the result of 
America’s latest move has been to depreciate 
sterling in terms of gold while steadying the dollar, 
a result possibly not entirely desirable from 
the American point of view. Meanwhile home 
securities have recovered largely from the first 
shock, but the most active section has, rightly, 
been the gold mining share market though dealers 
are slow to realise the immense possibilities of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s action in establishing permanently the 
high price for gold. Another feature in the 
speculative markets has been the strength of 
Rubber shares, on favourable Dutch advices with 
regard to the early acceptance of a production 
restriction scheme. Holders of Rubber shares 
should be in no hurry to sell at any rate until 
restriction becomes an accomplished fact when 
interest in the shares is likely to abate. 


Barclays Bank Meeting 


It was not to be expected that the quack 
currency remedies now being practised in America 
would draw much applause from the chairman of 
the big British banks, but at Barclays Bank meet- 
ing Mr. F. C. Goodenough, the chairman, was 
remarkably mild in his criticisms of American 
monetary manceuvres, probably because their 
effects have yet to be observed. Barclays Bank 
chairman, however, pointed out that the raising 
of prices and wages in America consequent upon 
devaluation was likely to be a lengthy operation 
owing to the relatively small proportion of 
American commerce which her foreign trade 
fepresents, and that meanwhile there might be 
serious repercussions upon world prices if the 
internal purchasing power of the dollar remained in 
excess of its exchange value for long. It is the 
importance of their relative price levels upon the 
exchanges between different countries which is not 
generally realised at home or abroad. Mr. 
Goodenough also dealt with the difficulties attend- 
ing the establishment of a ‘‘ commodity ”’ dollar 
in an.extremely practical manner, pointing out 
that the system would involve a much greater 


degree of management than the gold standard and 
the compiling of an acceptable index, an almost 
impossible task. Barclays Bank made increased 
profits in 1933 and the balance sheet shows cash 
representing 13.51 per cent. of deposits. Deposits 
were £3,000,000 lower at £378,760,000 and 
advances shrank by £4,300,090, but there was a big 
increase of £10,800,000 in investments to 
£104,850,000. 


Williams Deacon’s Bank 


Williams Deacon’s Bank, an affiliate of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland which holds most of the 
share capital, made a net profit of £272,995 for 1933 
compared with £268,005 in the previous year, and 
the latest figure is after providing a contribution 
of £45,000 to staff pension and widows’ and 
orphans funds. The dividend is again 124 per 
cent. for the year and the balance sheet figures are 
satisfactory in view of the fact that the bank’s 
activities are largely concerned with Lancashire’s 
trade and that, therefore, the conditions of textile 
trade depression have been encountered during the 
year. Deposits are slightly lower at £33,498,284 
and advances have shrunk from £11,395,389 to 
£10,898,448, the surplus funds going once again 
into investments which stand at £10,124,277 com- 
pared with £9,753,892 at the close of 1932. Money 
at call is £700,000 up and cash is higher, the liquid 
position being very sound. 


Linoleum Profits 


Michael Nairn and Greenwich, Ltd., the hold- 
ing company controlling the old-established 
Michael Nairn and Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum 
businesses, had a somewhat lower net profit for the 
past year at £191,882, compared with £213,454 for 
the previous year, but the company’s sound posi- 
tion warranted payment of the usual 124 per 
cent. dividend, requiring £206,090. At the meet- 
ing last week the chairman pointed out that, 
although the dividends received from the sub- 
sidiary companies were lower than in the previous 
year, the volume of business done by the main 
subsidiaries had materially increased, and_ this 
followed a reduction in selling prices which was 
made in February of last year. The Greenwich 
works are shortly being transferred to Kirkcaldy, 
where the Fife Linoleum Company’s premises 
have been acquired, but arrangements have been 
made to ensure the same satisfactory prompt dis- 
tribution as at present. Sir Michael. Nairn was 
comparatively optimistic with regard to the trade 
outlook, and observed in connection with the 
price-raising campaign that the policy of the com- 
pany’s subsidiaries was to maintain a price level 
which would appeal to the largest possible number 
of the purchasing public. 
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Broadcasting Notes 


Lessons of the Children’s Hour 
By ALAN HOWLAND 


comes almost as a shock to see that on 

February Ist a new play ‘* The King’s 
Tryall ’ by Peter Cresswell will see the light of 
day. One has become so accustomed to read the 
ominous words ‘‘ adapted for the microphone 
by .. .” that an original contribution to radio 
drama is almost as great a prodigy as the Loch 
Ness monster. 


On the same day during the Children’s Hour 
there will be a new play by L. du Garde Peach, 
‘* The Romans on the Dee.’’ There is, however, 
nothing startling about this as it has long been the 
policy of the Children’s Hour to introduce original 
material into its programmes rather than to botch 
up existing plays and stories. 

This fact immediately prompts one to inquire 
how many new authors the Productions depart- 
ment—or whatever it is called now—has dis- 
covered during the last few years. I venture to 
state that only one of any real talent has emerged 
since 1929, and that is Philip Wade. During the 
same period the Children’s Hour has produced 
scores of original plays by L. du G., Franklyn 
Kelsey, Arthur Davenport, Carey Grey and. a 
host of others. I do not expect for one moment 
that the Drama Director has so much as heard of 
these gentlemen’s names: it is quite certain that, 
with the exception of L. du G., not one of them 
has been encouraged to write for the evening 
programme. 


Some Suggestions 


Now that Mr. Gielgud has brought his festival 
of radio drama to a triumphant conclusion I 
should like to suggest to him that he produces a 
festival of children’s plays in the evening pro- 
grammes. So far the only programmes originally 
produced at 5.15 p.m., which has been awarded pro- 
motion are ‘‘ The Charcoal Burner’s Son ’’ and 
*“‘ Hearts are Trumps,’’ both by L. du G. with 
music by Victor Hely-Hutchinson, and ‘‘ Going 
South,” a programme by Derek McCulloch. 

I recommend the following for Mr. Gielgud’s 
earnest attention. Any or all of the Greek Legends, 
Nordic Sagas, Tower of London plays, Roads of 
England plays and the present series of Britain’s 
Waterways, all by L. du Garde Peach ;‘‘Southward 
Ho!,”’ “‘ The Shield of Malcchus ”’ and “‘ Robin 
Hood’? by Franklyn Kelsey, ‘‘ Playing the 
Game ”’ by Carey Grey with music by Robert 
Chignell, and many other plays by the same 
author, ‘‘The County Holiday” by Arthur 
Davenport and above all ‘‘ A Room at the Inn ”’ 
by Herbert and Eleanor Farjeon. 

I have not the slightest doubt that a judicious 
selection from the above would knock Mr. 
Gielgud’s - recent festival into the proverbial 
cocked hat. Moreover, these authors, if they 
received the slightest encouragement, are all 
capable of writing plays for adult consumption. 


THE 
OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The general policy of the Association is 
to promote the well-being of all who have 
held His Majesty’s Commission, and of their 
wives, widows, and dependants; to relieve 
distress from causes arising out of the War 
so far as funds permit, and, wherever possible, 
to make the recipient of relief self- 


supporting. 


Applications for assistance are also dealt 
with from disabled ex-nurses of the Pension- 
able Services. The Association has free Legal 
and Financial Advice, and Claims and Pensions 
Bureaux, a Clothing Store at 8, Eaton Square, 
London, S.W.1, and an Employment Bureau 
at 20, Grosvenor Gardens, 


The Association endeavours generally to 
co-ordinate the activities of the various 
societies which are in existence for the 
benefit of ex-officers and their families. 


Cash donations and gifts of clothing will 
be gratefully received by the General 
Secretary, at 8, Eaton Square, S.W.1. 


COMPANY MEETING 
MICHAEL NAIRN & GREENWICH LTD- 


The twelfth annual general meeting of Michael Nairn 
and Greenwich Ltd. was held on January 18 at Win- 
chester House, London, E.C. 

Str MIcHAEL NarRN, Bt. (the chairman), said that the 
dividends from investments, interest, etc., amounted to 
£195,129, as compared with £216,832 for 1932, but they 
were in the position of being able to recommend a final 
dividend of 7% per cent., which, with the 5 per cent. 
interim dividend already paid, made a total of 12% per 
cent., less income tax, for the year, and to carry forward 
£50,770, as against £64,978 last year. Although the 
actual dividends received from the subsidiary companies 
were less than for the previous year, the volume of busi- 
ness done by the main subsidiary companies had 
materially increased. The steady maintenance of a 12% 
per cent. annual dividend since 1923, in face of keen com- 
petition and several years of acute economic depression, 
was a tribute not only to the efficient management of 
the subsidiary companies, but to the prudent financial 
policy which the directors had always made a governing 
consideration. 

More than once he had referred to the close co-opera- 
tion which existed between their subsidiaries. During 
some investigations made in the early part of the year 
it had become apparent that it would be more economi- 
cal to produce the goods at present being manufactured 
at Greenwich at the works of Michael Nairn and Co., 
in Kirkcaldy. Such items as cost of power, rates and 
general overhead expenses were all less in the North 
than in the South, and, while the modern tendency for 
industry was to drift from North to South, the directors 
for practical considerations had decided to reverse the 
process and transfer the manufacture of the Greenwich 
class of goods to Kirkcaldy as soon as arrangements 
could be made. 

In view of that decision, it had become obvious that 
the continuance of the Greenwich company was super- 
fluous, and the normal technical machinery had been 
set in motion for the purpose of winding up that com- 
pany-The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Read... (CHEAP EDITION) 


G.K.’s WEEKLY | | sae suppenper or 


EDITED BY AN EMPIRE 
G. K. CHESTERTON BY NESTA H. WEBSTER 


A Weekly Review of Politics, ’ This book of 400 pages is a plain 


Literature and the Arts unvarnished record of the works 


of our politicians since 1914, which 
have brought us ever closer to 
ruin, It is not a pleasant tale, but 


The Independent Journal volitical 
Which Tells The Truth Pili, 
Anti-Socialist Anti-Monopolist 
THE 
Manoger, WEEKLY. Little Sueet BOSWELL PUBLISHING 
London, W.C.2. CO., LTD. 
Subscription Rates for one year, 28s.: for six 


months, 14s. ; for three months, 7s.— post free. _ 10, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
LONDON 


GREATLY 
NEEDS HELP 


The duty on oil fuel and the rise 
in the price of milk will increase 
our annual expenditure by £4,000 


WILL YOU HELP US TO FIND THIS? 


President: 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Treasurer - Secretary & Clerk to the 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, : ‘Governors : 
6.B.E., C.B., M.V.0. 


Lt.-Col. A. P. B. IRWIN 
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